Deputy  Commissioners  (from  left)  Romeo  Adams,  Howard  Spivak  and  Van  Dunn. 


spotlight 


Romeo  Adams,  J.D.,  is  enthusiastic  about  his  responsibilities  as  the  newly 
appointed  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Health  Services. 

"This  position  is  a  full-time  challenge,"  he  explained,  "which  gives  me  the 
satisfaction  of  designing  and  implementing  creative  models  to  meet  today's 
very  special  health  care  needs." 

Adams  joins  DPH  with  a  rich  background  in  the  health  industry.  Immediately 
prior  to  joining  the  Department,  he  worked  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Medical  Center  in  Worcester  as  both  Chief  Operating  Officer  and  Associate 
Hospital  Director.  Before  that,  Adams  was  a  hospital  and  health  center 
administrator  in  New  York. 

His  academic  background  is  quite  varied.  He  first  studied  at  City  University 
of  New  York,  then  at  Columbia  University  where  he  earned  his  Master's 
degree  in  Hospital  Administration  and  Comprehensive  Health  Planning.  Most 
recently,  he  completed  his  training  as  a  lawyer  at  Suffolk  University. 

Adams'  experience  in  hospital  administration  is  particularly  relevant  to  his 
current  responsibilities,  which  include  overseeing  the  seven  public  health  hos- 
pitals, the  Health  Care  Quality  and  Determination  of  Need  divisions,  and  the 
WIC,  health  center  and  substance  abuse  programs. 

Howard  Spivak,  M.D.,  is  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Health  Promotion 
Sciences.  He  worked  closely  with  Commissioner  Prothrow-Stith  at  Boston's 
Department  of  Health  and  Hospitals  (DHH),  and  gladly  grabbed  the  oppor- 
tunity when  she  approached  him  about  joining  the  Department. 

"After  six  months  here,"  Spivak  said,  "I  am  enormously  impressed  by  the 
depth  of  commitment,  talent,  and  dedication  I  see  at  work  in  the  Department, 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  challenging  bureaucracy." 

He  calls  this  a  "special  time"  in  public  health,  when  the  field  is  broadening 
and  evolving  in  exciting  new  directions.  His  position  as  Deputy  Commissioner 
gives  him  the  chance  to  be  very  active  in  setting  the  direction  and  priorities  for 
public  health  in  Massachusetts.  It  also  allows  him  to  focus  on  disease  preven- 
tion and  health  promotion  instead  of  the  more  traditional  doctor's  role  of 
intervention.  continued  on  page  3 
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November  1988 


Standing  room 
only  at  DPH 
annual  meeting 


The  Department  of  Public  Health 
has  entered  a  new  era,  building 
on  the  proud  legacy  of  our  past  while 
responding  boldly  and  creatively  to 
the  challenges  of  the  present  —  from 
AIDS  to  infant  mortality,  from  care  of 
the  elderly  to  the  needs  of  health  care 
providers  throughout  the  state." 

With  these  words  Commissioner 
Deborah  Prothrow-Stith  welcomed 
more  than  600  staff  to  the  annual 
Departmental  meeting  on  November 
2.  The  event,  held  in  Gardener 
Auditorium  at  the  State  House,  included 
welcoming  remarks  from  Speaker  of 
the  House  George  Keverian,  Human 
Services  Secretary  Philip  Johnston,  and 
MPHA  President  Joanne  Bluestone. 
The  Commissioner's  presentation 
reviewed  the  long  and  proud  history 
of  DPH  and  highlighted  current  health 
and  demographic  trends  in  the  state. 
She  also  detailed  the  Department's  eight 
major  initiatives  for  1989. 

continued  on  page  3 
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The  corner  office 

Communication  can  be  a  problem 
in  an  agency  with  more  than  4,000 
staff  working  at  12  sites  spread  all 
across  the  state,  but  only  if  we  let  it. 
Keeping  the  lines  of  communication 
open  is  one  of  my  highest  priorities, 
which  is  why  we  have  created  and 
launched  this  newsletter. 

The  Department  has  had  several 
newsletters  in  the  recent  past,  each 
with  a  slightly  different  focus  but  with 
overlapping  audiences.  Personnel 
Perspectives  covered  human  resour- 
ces, benefits  and  staff  events.  Spec- 
trum covered  DPH  news  for  the 
outside  world,  while  The  Month  at 
DPH  covered  the  same  territory  in 
condensed  form.  All  three  newslet- 
ters were  distributed  to  staff,  but  even 
when  all  were  in  print  they  never 
quite  coalesced  into  an  effective  com- 
munication tool. 

The  editorial  staff  and  I  hope  to 
change  that  with  this  newsletter,  but 
well  need  a  little  help  —  especially 
from  those  of  you  who  work  in  the 
hospitals  and  regional  offices.  If  you 
want  to  write  a  feature  about  a  person 
or  program  in  your  area,  well  be  glad 
1    to  see  it.  If  you  have  an  idea  for  an 
article,  an  event  for  the  calendar  or 
just  a  suggestion,  send  it  in.  We 
welcome  all  submissions,  and  we 
especially  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
hospitals  and  regional  offices  (who 
constitute  most  of  the  staff,  after  all) 
are  included. 

_________ 

TAT  hen  you  have  a  classification,  benefits  or  Civil  Service  question,  whom 
f  f  do  you  call?  The  following  list  of  Human  Resources  staff,  areas  of  con- 
centration and  telephone  numbers  will  help  you  get  fast,  accurate  answers  by 
calling  the  right  person. 

Marjory  Reid,  Director  727-2638 
Helen  Urgilevitch,  Administrative  Secretary 

Heather  MacBean,  Benefits  Administrator  727-2638 
(Employee  benefits,  orientation  and  human  resources 
newsletter  articles) 

Anne  Wakefield,  Personnel  Analyst  727-2639 
MaryEllen  Yetman,  Assistant 

(Classification,  appeals  and  organizational  planning) 

Lee  McDevitt,  Employment  Specialist  727-2650 
(Recruiting  and  preparing  vacancy  announcements) 

Joan  Vericella,  Processing  Supervisor  727-2650 
(Personnel  procedures,  Civil  Service  certification  and 
recruitment  step  approval) 

Michelle  Leopold,  Mary  McConnell,  Michelle  Burnett  727-2651 
&  Barbara  Keane,  Processing  Staff  or 
Q?osted  vacancy  announcements,  personnel  records,  727-2696 
personnel  actions  and  industrial  accidents) 

Karen  Lefebvre,  Receptionist  727-2650 

If  you  have  a  question  about  paychecks,  deductions,  time  logs  or  any  other 
payroll  issue,  call  the  Payroll  Office  at  727-2695. 

spotlight  (continued) 

Spivak's  background  includes  clinical,  primary  care  and  administrative 
experience  gained  during  his  term  as  director  of  Adolescent  Services  at  DHH, 
his  fellowship  at  Children's  Hospital  in  Boston,  and  his  residency  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  Hospital  in  Cleveland. 

Van  H.  Dunn,  M.D.,  recently  joined  the  Department  as  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner for  Environmental  and  Biological  Sciences.  His  interest  in  environmen- 
tal issues  began  during  his  residency  at  Boston  City  Hospital,  when  he  became 
increasingly  aware  of  environmental  toxins  and  their  effects  on  health,  and  he 
is  pleased  that  his  new  position  allows  him  to  put  his  varied  skills  and  interests 
to  use. 

"My  goal  is  to  reduce  environmental  hazards  to  the  health  of  Massachusetts 
residents  by  the  year  2000,"  he  said. 

Dunn  brings  a  diverse  background  in  medicine  and  public  health  to  his  new 
position.  He  became  the  first  member  of  his  family  to  attend  college  when  he 
entered  MIT.  After  completing  his  Bachelor's  degree,  he  went  on  to  Cornell 
Medical  School  in  New  York  before  returning  to  Boston  for  his  residency  in 
internal  medicine. 

Dunn's  interest  in  public  health  took  him  to  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health,  where  he  received  his  M.P.H.  degree  in  Health  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment. A  special  fellowship  allowed  him  to  study  Clinical  Decision  Analysis 
and  Computer  Science  at  Tufts-New  England  Medical  Center.  (The  grapevine 
reports  that  if  you  are  having  trouble  with  your  computer,  Dunn  is  the  one  to 
see!) 

His  clinical  background  includes  serving  as  Medical  Director  of  the  Harvard 
Street  Community  Health  Center  and  collaborating  on  a  city-wide  head  and 
neck  cancer  screening  project  at  Boston  City  Hospital  and  its  affiliated 
neighborhood  health  centers. 

meeting  (continued) 

The  Commissioner,  who  has  just 
completed  her  first  year  in  office, 
introduced  each  member  of  the  senior 
staff  to  the  assembly  and  familiarized 
.    the  audience  with  the  Department's 
new  organizational  chart. 

Calendar 


Smokeout  reminder 

Thursday,  November  17  is  the  day 
of  the  Great  American  Smokeout 
sponsored  by  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  All  potential  quitters  are 
invited  to  drop  by  the  "goody  table" 
in  the  lobby  of  150  Tremont  Street. 
Human  Resources  and  LifeStyle  will 
be  staffing  the  table  all  day,  so  drop 
by  any  time  or  several  times!  Well 
give  you  lots  of  encouragement  and  a 
"goody  bag"  to  help  you  fight  the 
temptation  to  smoke. 

At  the  lab 

Seminars  in  Biology  and  Public 
Health  are  held  every  other  Wednes- 
day at  12:30  pm  in  room  133  at  the 
State  Lab.  Upcoming  topics  include 
"Mandatory  Screening  for  Lead  Poison- 
ing in  Massachusetts"  on  November 
30  and  "Serologic  Markers  in  Early 
HIV  Infection"  on  December  14. 
These  seminars  are  open  to  all  and 
CEU  approval  at  Tufts  University 
School  of  Medicine  is  pending.  For 
more  information,  please  call  Dr. 
Barbara  Werner  at  522-3700,  x212. 

Who's  taking  care  of  Mama? 

She  took  care  of  you  when  you 
were  little,  and  now  you're  taking 
care  of  her.  Today,  more  and  more 
people  find  themselves  trying  to  balance 
work,  family,  and  the  care  of  an 
elderly  relative.  If  this  scenario  sounds 
familiar  to  you,  be  sure  to  attend  this 
year's  Elder-Care  Conference  on 
Wednesday,  December  14. 

The  Division  of  Human  Resources 


Name  your  news 

Here's  your  chance  to  show  off 
your  creativity  by  naming  the 
Department's  new  newsletter.  Some 
of  the  names  used  recently  were  Per- 
sonnel Perspectives,  Spectrum  and 
The  Month  at  DPH.  This  newsletter 
will  combine  the  best  of  all  three,  so  it 
needs  a  new  name. 

Send  your  suggestions  by  Decem- 
ber 15  to  Caryl  Haddock,  10th  floor, 
150  Tremont  Street.  The  new  name 
will  be  unveiled  in  the  January  issue. 


and  the  Massachusetts  Employee  Assis- 
tance Program  are  sponsoring  the 
conference  for  all  state  employees 
and  their  families.  This  year  the  con- 
ference will  feature  a  panel  discussion 
by  several  representatives  from  elder 
care  organizations  on  topics  such  as 
the  social  and  financial  issues  of  care- 
giving  and  services  available  to  care- 
givers. 

Please  join  us  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 14  from  11:00  am  to  2:00  pm  in 
the  Public  Health  Council  Room  to 
learn  about  your  care-giving  options. 


the  way 


DPH  holiday  party 

Before  you  know  it  the  snow  will 
be  falling,  the  stores  will  be  jammed 
with  last-minute  shoppers  and  the 
rounds  of  holiday  festivities  will  be 
underway.  We're  planning  to  make 
this  year's  DPH  Hobday  Party  different, 
but  we  need  input  from  you,  the  DPH 
employee,  to  make  it  a  success.  If  you 
have  any  ideas  or  suggestions,  or 
you'd  like  to  join  the  Holiday  Com- 
mittee to  help  plan  this  event,  call 
Heather  MacBean  at  727-2638. 

Alliance  members 

If  you  have  not  yet  received  a 
"Request  for  Reimbursement"  form 
from  the  Alliance  Joint  Management 
Training  and  Career  Ladders  Committee, 
call  or  visit  the  Division  of  Human 
Resources  (Central  Office)  to  obtain  a 
copy.  The  form  is  used  to  reimburse 
members  who  have  taken  off-site 
courses  and  workshops.  Reimburse- 
ment will  be  made  only  for  tuition 
expenses  and  only  after  successful 
completion  of  the  course.  Eligible 
courses  include  those  taken  for  Con- 
tinuing Education  Units  (CEUs), 
academic  credit,  or  career  advance- 
ment. Send  completed  forms  to: 

Alliance  Training  and  Career 

Ladders  Committee 
c/o  Office  of  Employee  Relations 
One  Ashburton  Place,  Room  1002 
Boston,  MA  02108 

For  more  information,  please  see  Arti- 
cle 19  of  your  current  bargaining 
agreement  or  call  the  Office  of  Employee 
Relations  at  727-5403. 


Address  changes 

If  you  have  moved  in  the  past  few 
years  without  notifying  the  Division 
of  Human  Resources,  your  health 
insurance  coverage  could  be  in  jeopardy. 
The  Group  Insurance  Commission 
uses  the  same  computer  file  we  do  so 
if  we  don't  have  your  current  address, 
neither  do  they.  Please  update  us 
immediately  if  you've  moved. 

The  conflict  law 

If  you  missed  the  Ethics  Commis- 
sion workshop  last  month,  informa- 
tional materials  on  the  state's 
conflict  of  interest  law  are 
available  in  the  Central 
Office  Library  on  the  1st 
floor  or  in  the  Division  of 
Human  Resources  on  the  9th  floor. 

J:- 

wf*    Magic  kingdom  club 

The  Magic  Kingdom  Club  discount 
will  soon  be  available  to  all  DPH 
employees.  Stay  tuned.... 

Thank  you 

Thank  you  to  all  employees  who 
participated  in  this  year's  Holidayfest. 
The  displays  were  beautiful  and 
everyone  had  lots  of  fun.  A  list  of 
winners  will  be  published  in  the 
December  issue. 

Welcome! 

On  behalf  of  the  Division  of  Human 
Resources,  welcome  to  Joan  McDuff, 
the  newly  appointed  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Administration. 
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the  corner  office 


Let  me  start  by  washing  everyone 
a  very  happy  and  safe  holiday 
season.  This  time  of  year  offers  us  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  our  blessings 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  others.  We 
can  take  satisfaction  that  the  work  we 
do  as  a  Department  throughout  the 
year  does  much  to  provide  services  to 
those  most  in  need  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  holiday  season  is  also,  of  course, 
a  time  of  gift-giving.  With  this  in 
mind  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  thoughts  on  choosing  toys  for 
children. 

We  are  all  aware  that  some  toys  can 
be  physically  dangerous  for  children. 
But  there  is  another  negative  aspect 
of  some  toys  we  should  keep  in  mind 
as  well.  Toys,  like  television,  movies, 
literature,  athletics  and  politics,  are 
often  so  awash  in  the  imagery  and 
actuality  of  violence  that  we  become 
blind  to  it.  We  don't  find  it  strange  or 
alarming  that  our  children  play  with 
Rambo,  GI  Joe  or  Masters  of  the 
Universe.  But  when  these  characters 


become  heroes  to  our  kids,  it  encourages 
them  to  see  violence  as  something 
both  glamorous  and  exciting;  in  play, 
the  victims  of  violence  feel  no  pain 
and  the  perpetrators  feel  no  remorse. 

By  adolescence,  violence  is  an  integral 
part  of  many  kids'  lives  —  and  deaths. 
Homicide  is  the  second  leading  cause 
of  death  among  teenagers  nationwide 
and  the  leading  cause  in  urban  areas. 

Teaching  children  to  avoid  and  pre- 
vent violence  is  the  responsibility  of 
us  all,  this  season  and  throughout  the 
year.  One  way  to  begin  is  by  care- 
fully considering  the  games  and  toys 
we  encourage  our  children  to  play 
with. 

Again,  Happy  Hannukah,  Merry 
Christmas  and  Peaceful  Kwanza  to  all. 


Deborah  Prothrow-Stith 


Two  birds,  one  stone 


Picture  an  IV  drug  user.  Do  you 
see  a  young  man,  say  early  20s, 
who  has  cut  himself  off  from  his 
family  and  doesn't  care  about  any- 
body or  anything  but  his  next  fix? 
You  may  be  surprised  at  how  dif- 
ferent the  real  picture  is. 

According  to  David  Mulligan,  Direc- 
tor of  Substance  Abuse  Services,  the 
average  age  of  IV  drug  users  in  this 
state  is  31.  Nearly  half  are  women, 
two  thirds  are  parents,  and  many 
want  to  stop  using  drugs. 

"They're  concerned  about  their  addic- 
tion and  frightened  by  AIDS,"  said 
Mulligan.  "Addicts  want  care."  This 
strong  demand  for  treatment,  coupled 


with  increases  in  state  funding,  has 
made  unprecedented  growth  in  drug 
treatment  services  possible.  Massa- 
chusetts is  now  the  state  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  IV  drug  users 
in  public  treatment  programs. 

The  rapid  growth  has  two  pur- 
poses: to  provide  needed  treatment 
for  addicts  who  want  it,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  further  spread  of  AIDS  among 
addicts  and  their  sexual  partners.  HIV 
infection  is  spreading  faster  among  IV 
drug  users  than  any  other  population. 


"A  drug  treatment  program  is  like 
the  proverbial  stone,  with  addiction 
and  AIDS  being  the  two  birds," 
Mulligan  said.  "We've  increased  the 
services  but  the  demand  has  also 
increased,  so  HIV  is  probably  con- 
tinuing to  spread  despite  our  best 
efforts." 

With  the  Governor,  the  state 
Legislature  and  the  Department  all 
committed  to  providing  treatment, 
the  biggest  remaining  impediment  to 
expanding  services  is  community 
opposition  to  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams. According  to  Mulligan,  that 
opposition  is  often  due  to  fear  of 
AIDS,  stereotypical  images  of  who 
uses  drugs,  and  fear  that  opening  a 
treatment  program  will  actually  increase 
the  number  of  addicts  in  the 

community.  ...  0 
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APHA  Highlights 


■  Over  11,000  registrants  from  50  states  and  several  foreign  countries  came 
to  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  116th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Public- 
Health  Association.  A  record  number  of  Department  staff  attended  the  meet- 
ing, and  over  70  presented  papers  on  a  wide  range  of  DPH  programs. 

■  The  DPH-sponsored  symposium,  "The  Massachusetts  Medical  Security 
Act:  Promise,  Potential  and  Pitfalls,"  drew  an  audience  of  200.  Philip 
Johnston,  Secretary  of  Human  Services,  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  legislation 
and  commended  the  cooperation  shown  by  the  legislature,  state  agencies  and 
citizen  advocacy  groups  in  getting  the  law  passed.  State  Senator  Edward 
Burke,  Chair  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Care,  spoke  of  the  escalating 
need  and  the  budget  climate  that  aided  passage  of  this  far-reaching  measure. 
James  Hooley,  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Medical  Security  created 
by  the  bill,  outlined  the  steps  necessary  for  full  implementation  of  the  law  by 
1992.  Elaine  O'Reilly,  a  lobbyist  for  the  organization  Health  Care  for  All, 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  ensuring  access  to  and  quality  of  care.  Reactors  on 
the  panel  were  Dr.  Richard  Egdahl,  Director  of  the  Boston  University  Medical 
Center,  and  Richard  Mastrangelo,  Vice  President  and  General  Counsel  of  the 
Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts.  Egdahl  spoke  of  physicians'  anxiety 
about  the  cost  of  the  act,  while  Mastrangelo's  concern  was  that  the  cost  of  the 
required  insurance  would  gut  small  businesses.  Nevertheless,  Mastrangelo 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  law  and  urged  cooperation  in  implementing  the 
act. 

■  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  delivered  a  rousing  speech  at  the  President 
Elect  Session,  called  "The  Future  of  Public  Health:  A  Health  Department  Point 
of  View."  Kennedy  reiterated  his  commitment  to  high-quality,  affordable  health 
care  for  all  Americans,  and  outlined  two  challenges  that  must  still  be  met.  The 
first  is  broadening  the  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  Act  for  the  Elderly  and 
Disabled  to  include  other  kinds  of  care,  such  as  home  health  care.  The  second 
pressing  need  is  passage  of  a  national  health  insurance  act  to  provide  coverage 
for  the  37  million  people  in  this  country  without  health  insurance  and  the  15 
million  families  without  any  health  care.  continued  on  next  page 


Winter  holiday  parties  can  make  it 
seem  as  though  we  don't  know 
how  to  celebrate  without  alcohol,  but 
many  people  don't  drink  and  many 
more  are  being  careful  when  they  do. 
Since  a  drunk  driving  arrest  in 
Massachusetts  can  cost  you  up  to 
$3,500  in  fines,  insurance  costs,  and 
DUI  program  and  probation  fees  on 
the  first  offense,  it  makes  sense  to 
think  before  you  drink. 

0% 

>rV  Mulled  cider,  egg  nog,  punch, 
sparkling  cider  or  juice,  and  flavored 
seltzers  with  a  twist  are  festive 
holiday  drinks  without  alcohol. 

>rV  Akohol  is  not  digested  but 
absorbed  directly  into  the  bloodstream, 
where  it  stays  until  the  liver  metabolizes 
it.  Nothing  in  the  universe  will  speed 
up  the  process,  but  you  can  slow- 
down the  absorption  by  eating  before 
or  while  you  drink,  avoiding  car- 
bonated mixers  such  as  sodas  and 
seltzers,  sipping  instead  of  gulping, 
and  spacing  out  your  drinks  to  give 
your  body  time  to  handle  them. 


If  you  want  to  drink,  ride  with  a 
friend  who  won't  be  drinking  or  plan 
ahead  to  take  a  cab  home.  Even  if 
\ou  drove  to  the  party,  going  back  for 
your  car  the  next  day  is  a  lot  less 
trouble  than  arranging  bail  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  or  spending  the 
holidays  in  the  hospital. 

Whether  you're  a  guest  or  host 
during  the  holiday  season,  these  tips 
can  help  you  en|oy  the  parties  and 
get  home  safely. 


stone  (continued) 

"Siting  new  programs  is  really 
difficult.  It  requires  lots  of  com- 
munity education  on  AIDS,  IV  drug 
use,  and  why  these  programs  are 
needed.  We've  been  fairly  successful 
in  our  efforts  but  it  takes  a  long  time, 
which  means  more  time  for  the  virus 
to  spread."  Mulligan  explained  that 
increasing  the  number  of  treatment 
sites  makes  it  possible  for  more 
addicts  to  find  treatment  near  home, 
which  makes  it  more  likely  their 
families  will  get  involved  in  their 
treatment  and  in  the  program's  AIDS 
education  group. 

The  result  is  that  addicts  stay  in 
treatment  and  counseling  longer, 
which  makes  them  more  likely  to  stay 
off  drugs. 


"In  the  end,  these  programs  help 
everyone.  The  addicts  move  toward 
permanently  drug-free  lives,  become 
more  involved  with  their  families,  and 
are  more  likely  to  hold  jobs  and  less 
likely  to  commit  crimes  to  pay  for 
drugs.  In  the  cities  and  towns  where 
we  have  drug  treatment  programs,  no 
one  has  asked  us  to  remove  them." 

"Our  commitment  is  to  get  every 
addict  we  can  find  who  wants  care, 
every  addict  who  can  be  persuaded  to 
get  care,  into  a  treatment  program. 
We  will  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  redouble  our  efforts,"  Mulligan 
added,  "but  we  also  need  the  support 
of  elected  officials,  community  leaders, 
and  everyone  who  works  in  human 
services  —  including  DPH  staff  —  to 
help  us  open  new  programs  in  cities 
and  towns  all  across  the  state." 


inside  dph 


APHA  (continued) 

B  Commissioner  Deborah  Prothrow-Stith  participated  in  the  Martha  Eliot 
Forum  on  "The  Problems  and  Promises  of  Technology  for  the  Health  of 
Women  and  Children."  The  forum  provoked  a  lively  discussion  comparing 
the  need  for  primary  care  with  the  need  for  advanced  technology.  The  Com- 
missioner defended  the  position  that  the  greatest  health  care  need  today  is  the 
provision  of  primary  care  services,  particularly  for  high-risk  populations 
without  sufficient  access  to  care. 

■  Ralph  Timperi,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Laboratory  Sciences,  pre- 
sided at  a  session  entitled  "Health  Effects  of  the  Vietnam  War:  American  and 
Vietnamese  Perspectives."  Former  U.S.  Senator  George  McGovern's  keynote 
address  outlined  the  political  mistakes  that  led  to  our  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  urged  a  policy  of  reconciliation  and  aid  for  the  small  country, 
which  has  been  devastated  by  the  long-lasting  effects  of  war.  Dr.  Peter  Ashton 
from  MIT  showed  vivid  slides  of  the  widespread  deforestation  caused  by 
chemical  defoliants  used  during  the  war.  Dr.  Le  Cao  Dai  and  Professor  Bui 
Tang  from  the  Orthopedic  and  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Vietnam  detailed  the 
number  of  birth  defects,  physical  traumas  and  disabilities  caused  by  the  war. 
There  are  50,000  amputees  in  Vietnam  today  —  half  of  whom  are  civilians  — 
and  the  country  cannot  produce  enough  prostheses  to  meet  the  need.  The 
current  goal  of  the  Vietnamese  government  is  to  reach  500  a  year.  Some 
Americans  also  continue  to  suffer  the  after-effects  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Terry 
Keane,  Ph.D.,  of  the  VA  Hospital  in  Boston,  reported  the  results  of  a  long-range 
study  which  showed  that  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  is  still  prevalent  among 
veterans  who  served  20  years  ago. 

■  APHA  President  Bailus  Walker  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  former  Massachusetts  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Health,  outlined  the  past  decade's  public  health 
achievements  in  the  United  States  and  the  pressing  tasks  that  still  remain,  in 
his  address  called  "The  Unfinished  Agenda."  For  example,  while  the  overall 
infant  mortality  rate  has  declined,  the  gap  between  blacks  and  whites  and  be- 
tween economically  deprived  and  wealthier  communities  has  widened. 
Walker  also  spoke  of  the  health  needs  of  third-world  countries  and  described 
the  military  terror  used  by  enemies  of  the  legitimate  government  of 
Mozambique  to  destroy  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people  of  this  small, 
impoverished  country. 


Legal  Holidays 

1989 

New  Year's  Day 

January  2* 

Martin  Luther  King  Day 

January  16 

Washington's  Birthday 

February  20 

Evacuation  Day 

March  17 

(Suffolk  County) 

Patriot's  Day 

April  17 

Memorial  Day 

May  29 

Bunker  Hill  Day 

June  17** 

(Suffolk  County) 

Independence  Day 

July  4 

Labor  Day 

September  4 

Columbus  Day 

October  9 

Veteran's  Day 

November  11** 

Thanksgiving  Day 

November  23 

Christmas  Day 

December  25 

*Sunday  holidays  are  observed  on  the  follow- 

ing Monday. 

"All  state  offices  must  be 

open  for  business  on 

the  Friday  before  a  Saturday  holiday,  but  as 

many  employees  as  possible  should  be  given 

the  day  off.  Those  who  work  on  the  Friday  get 

an  alternative  day  off  (the  following  Monday 

whenever  possible). 

Calendar 

Holiday  party 

The  State  Lab's  holiday  party  will 
be  at  Lombardo's  in  East  Boston  on 
Friday,  December  23.  Tickets  cost 
$25  per  person;  for  more  information 
call  Karen  Janulewicz  at  (617)  522- 
3700  xl68. 

At  the  lab 

Seminars  in  Biology  and  Public 
Health  are  held  every  other  Wednes- 
day at  12:30  pm  in  room  133  at  the 
State  Lab.  Upcoming  topics  include 
"Parvovirus  Infections  in  Humans"  on 
January  11,  "Arbovirus  Program  Update" 
on  January  25  and  "Syphilis  and  HIV 
Infection"  on  February  8.  These 
seminars  are  open  to  all  and  CEU 
approval  at  Tufts  University  School  of 
Medicine  is  pending.  For  more  infor- 
mation, please  call  Dr.  Barbara 
Werner  at  (617)  522-3700,  x212. 

Blood  drive 

Mark  your  calendar  for  February  6, 
1989,  the  day  you  can  help  save  a  life 
by  giving  blood  at  the  Central  Office 
Blood  Drive.  When  the  Red  Cross 
donor  sheet  comes  your  way,  please 
think  of  those  in  need  and  sign  up. 


by  the  way 


Outstanding  staff 

Five  outstanding  DPH  employees 
received  well-deserved  recognition  at 
the  annual  Department  meeting  held 
last  month.  Commissioner  Prothrow- 
Stith  presented  the  Commissioner's 
Certificate  for  Outstanding  Service  to 
Stella  DeGregory  (Fiscal),  Suzanne 
Condon  (Environmental  Epidemiol- 
ogy and  Toxicology),  David  Mulligan 
(Substance  Abuse  Services),  Hillel 
Liebert  (Western  Regional  Health  Office) 
and  the  entire  staff  of  the  Healthy 
Start  Program.  Congratulations  to  all! 

Achievements 

The  Kimble  Methodology  Award 
Committee  has  chosen  Rodney  Hoff, 
D.Sc,  Assistant  Director  of  Newborn 
Screening,  and  Victor  P.  Berardi, 
Chief  of  the  HIV  Laboratory,  as  the 
co-recipients  of  the  37th  Kimble 
Methodology  Award  presented  at  the 
annual  Conference  of  Laboratorians 
Banquet.  Hoff  and  Berardi  developed 
the  method  of  testing  microsamples 
of  newborns'  blood  for  HIV  antibodies. 

New  benefit 

Good  news!  DPH  can  now  enroll 
you  in  Walt  Disney's  Magic  Kingdom 
Club.  Current  benefits  include  reduced 
prices  on  tickets  at  Disneyland  and 
Walt  Disney  World,  a  10%  discount  at 
most  Hilton  Hotels,  special  rates  at 
most  National  Car  Rental  locations, 
personalized  reservation  services 
nationwide,  cruises  and  travel  to  the 
Caribbean,  Alaska,  Mexico,  Hawaii 
and  more! 

To  join  the  Magic  Kingdom  Club, 
please  contact  Heather  MacBean  in 
the  Division  of  Human  Resources, 
Central  Office,  (617)  727-2638.  Hos- 
pital employees,  please  contact  your 
Personnel  Office.  Membership  cards 
can  only  be  issued  at  your  request,  so 
don't  wait;  pick  up  yours  today! 

Courses  cancelled 

Due  to  budget  constraints,  UMass/ 
Boston  has  cancelled  the  Spring  1989 
schedule  of  off-campus  courses  nor- 
mally held  at  One  Ashburton  Place, 
100  Cambridge  Street  and  other 
locations  for  state  employees. 


Congratulations 

This  year's  HolidayFest  included 
many  beautiful  and  creative  displays 
of  oil  paintings,  watercolors,  photographs, 
hand-made  sweaters,  wreaths  and 
more.  Entries  in  three  categories 
were  judged  by  the  contestants'  fellow 
employees.  And  the  winners  are: 


Arts 

1st 

Ted  Polomis 

2nd 

Roger  Davenport 

3rd 

Barbara  Keane  and 

Barbara  Ward  (tie) 

Crafts 

1st 

Sara  Kirnon 

2nd 

Sel  Sahin 

3rd 

Ruth  Taylor 

Photography 

1st 

Ted  Polomis 

2nd 

MaryEIlen  Yetman 

3rd 

Heather  MacBean 

Honorable  mentions 

Rose  Hodges 

Michelle  Leopold 

Richard  N'ewhall 

Financial  aid 

With  college  costs  soaring,  many 
families  are  beginning  to  believe  college 
is  out  of  reach  for  their  children.  Help 
is  available,  and  two  new  publications 
outlining  federal  and  state  financial 
aid  programs  for  college  students  can 
help  you  find  it. 

"The  Student  Guide:  Five  Federal 
Financial  Aid  Programs"  describes 
and  explains  how  to  apply  for  Pell 
Grants,  Work-Study  and  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans.  Call  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  (617)  223-9328 
for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet. 

"Handbook  of  College  Admissions 
and  Financial  Aid  in  Massachusetts" 
describes  colleges  in  the  Common- 
wealth, identifies  local  assistance  pro- 
grams and  lists  many  helpful  telephone 
numbers.  Write  to  the  Association  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities in  Massachusetts,  11  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02108-3093  for 
your  copy. 


In  last  month's  issue,  the  upper  right  box  in  the 
organizational  chart  was  mislabeled  The  correct 
label  is  Associate  Commissioner,  Management 
&  Resources. 


Civil  Service 

The  fees  for  open  competitive  and 
open  continuous  Civil  Service  exams 
have  changed  to  the  following: 

Clerical  Services  Exams  (I,  U,  III)  $10.00 
Occupational  Group  Exams  $30.00 
All  others  $20.00 

Fees  may  be  waived  for  applicants 
receiving  public  assistance,  unem- 
ployment insurance  or  workers'  com- 
pensation (subject  to  verification).  For 
more  information,  please  call  the  Per- 
sonnel Information  Center  at  (617) 
727-8370  or  1-800-392-6178. 

Tax  change 

Education  assistance  up  to  $5,250 
provided  by  employers  between 
January  1,  1988  and  December  31, 
1988  (inclusive)  is  once  again  exempt 
from  federal  taxes  under  the  1988 
Technical  Corrections  Act.  Payment 
for  graduate-level  courses  or  courses 
in  fields  that  may  be  considered  hobbies, 
games  or  sports  (such  as  photography 
and  gardening)  are  not  tax-exempt. 
However,  graduate  students  qualify 
for  the  exemption  if  they  are  teaching 
or  research  assistants  at  the  university 
they  attend.  Please  consult  your  tax 
specialist  for  more  information  on  the 
new  law. 

Weight  Watchers 

Our  three  Weight  Watchers  work 
groups  have  been  a  complete  success 
for  those  who  attended  faithfully. 
Those  who  want  to  continue  their 
success  by  attending  Weight  Watchers 
meetings  in  their  own  communities 
can  call  1-800-556-7416  for  more 
information. 
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Removing  barriers 


Unless  someone  we  know  is  directly 
affected,  most  of  us  don't  realize 
just  how  inaccessible  the  average 
home  is  —  especially  for  children 
whose  mobility  is  impaired.  For  these 
children,  stairs  they  can't  climb  and 
doors  they  can't  open  are  more  than 
just  architectural  obstacles;  they're 
barriers  to  growth  and  learning. 

The  Department's  Adaptive  Hous- 
ing Program  (part  of  Services  for 
Children  with  Special  Health  Care 
Needs)  encourages  the  growth  and 
independence  of  handicapped  children 
by  helping  their  families  to  modify 
their  homes.  Most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  wheelchair  ramps,  stair  lifts 
and  bathroom  grab  bars  that  make 
public  buildings  more  accessible,  but 
the  Adaptive  Housing  Program  also 
provides  a  variety  of  major  and  minor 
adaptations  that  are  less  familiar  to 
many  of  us. 


:0 
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Children  with  limited  dexterity  can 
have  more  trouble  turning  the 
doorknob  than  swinging  open  the 
door.  Lever  door  handles  are  easier 
to  turn  because  they  don't  require  a 
good  grip.  Some  families  opt  for 
doorknob  attachments,  which  are 
lever  handles  that  snap  onto  the 
knobs.  continued  on  page  2 
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Governor  Dukakis  with  newly  appointed  members  of  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  AIDS. 


Fighting  AIDS  in 
minority  communities 


The  recent  formation  of  the  Mul- 
ticultural Coalition  Against  AIDS 
marks  a  new  advance  in  the  fight 
against  AIDS  in  Massachusetts.  The 
Coalition  includes  numerous  agencies 
in  the  greater  Boston  area  that  were 
established  to  serve  the  Black,  His- 
panic, Haitian,  Asian  and  Native 
American  communities. 

Benie  Wiley,  executive  director  of 
the  coalition,  said  the  member  groups 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  work- 
ing with  their  communities  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  AIDS.  The  Coalition's 
work  will  be  supported  by  a  $320,000 
grant  from  the  Department  that  was 
announced  by  Governor  Dukakis 
during  a  press  conference  at  the 
Harriet  Tubman  House  last  month. 
"We  can  now  make  AIDS  education 


and  prevention  efforts  much  more 
effective  in  minority  communities," 
said  Assistant  Commissioner  Beverly 
Hayes,  director  of  the  DPH  AIDS 
office.  "The  groups  in  the  Coalition 
have  the  sensitivity,  the  community 
ties,  and  the  experience  to  develop 
culturally  and  linguistically  appro- 
priate programs  to  help  us  reach  high- 
risk  individuals." 

The  need  for  the  Coalition's  efforts 
is  strikingly  clear  from  statistics  on  the 
spread  of  AIDS  in  minority  com- 
munities. While  Blacks,  Hispanics 
and  other  people  of  color  comprise 
only  20%  of  the  U.S.  population,  they 
represent  almost  40%  of  the  AIDS 
cases.  Among  minorities  in 
Massachusetts,  which  comprise  about 
10%  of  residents,  the  proportion  of 
AIDS  cases  is  25%.  Pediatric  cases 
show  the  greatest  over-representation: 
89%  of  all  infants  infected  with  HIV 
through  perinatal  transmission  are 
Black  or  Hispanic. 
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the  corner  office 


Before  I  begin,  I  want  to  wish 
everyone  a  happy  and  healthy  new 
year.  This  year  is  sure  to  be  one  with 
many  challenges,  as  recent  headlines 
about  state  finances  have  testified. 
The  most  serious  impact  upon  us  thus 
far  has  been  the  layoff  of  some  of  the 
Department's  managers.  This  unfor- 
tunate measure  not  only  deprives  us 
of  their  talents  but  also  requires  the 
rest  of  us  to  assume  greater 
responsibilities. 

While  clearly  these  are  not  ideal 
circumstances,  we  can  gain  some 
benefit  from  the  current  climate  if  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  seriously  and 
thoroughly  examine  what  the  Depart- 
ment is  now  doing  and  what  we  need 
to  do  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  Department  as  old  and  diverse  as 
ours  has  gone  through  major  changes 
over  the  years,  as  a  look  at  our  public 
health  hospitals  will  illustrate.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  hospitals  focused  on 
tuberculosis  treatments;  today,  these 
same  hospitals  provide  a  wide  range 
of  services  for  both  acute  and  chronic 
illnesses. 

As  conditions  change  so  must  we. 
Some  services  can  be  scaled  back 
while  others  must  be  expanded.  To 
understand  how  to  focus  our 
Department's  efforts  more  efficiently 
and  effectively,  I  have  met  with  nearly 
every  division  and  program  in  the 
Department  over  the  last  several 
weeks.  These  meetings  have  offered 
many  the  chance  to  tell  me  where  we 
have  made  advances,  where  we  face 
challenges,  and  where  we  need  to 
focus  our  resources  this  year. 

This  process  has  better  equipped  us 
to  set  clear  priorities  for  the  Depart- 
ment —  priorities  which  will  shape 
the  decisions  we  make  in  this  fiscally 
tight  new  year. 

I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  who 
has  contributed  to  this  review,  and  to 
commend  you  all  for  your  invaluable 
work  toward  strenghthening  the 
Department. 


Deborah  Prothrow-Stith 


barriers  (continued) 

High  thresholds  are  another  door- 
way problem  for  many  children  who 
use  wheelchairs.  This  problem  can  be 
solved  by  either  leveling  the 
threshold  or  adding  mini-ramps  to 
both  sides. 

Even  a  device  as  simple  as  a 
lightswitch  is  a  barrier  to  a  child  who 
can't  reach  it  or  grasp  it.  Switch 
extenders  put  control  of  lights  within 
the  reach  of  both  small  children  and 
children  with  limited  use  of  their 
arms  and  hands.  ^_J"|  
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Similarly,  remote  control  units  (the 
joy  of  sofa  spuds  everywhere)  can 
allow  even  severely  disabled  children 
to  turn  on  radios  and  televisions, 
change  channels  until  they  find  some- 
thing they  like,  and  turn  them  off 
when  they're  through. 

In  many  homes,  the  bathroom  is 
both  the  smallest  room  and  the 
biggest  collection  of  obstacles  that 
handicapped  children  face.  Grab  bars 
around  the  tub  and  toilet  can  help, 
but  several  common  bathroom  features 
can  make  it  impossible  for 
handicapped  children  to  accomplish 
something  as  simple  as  washing  their 
own  hands. 

Under-the-sink  cabinets  keep  children 
in  wheelchairs  too  far  away  from  the 
faucets  to  turn  the  water  on.  The 
obvious  solution  is  to  remove  the 
cabinet,  adding  brackets  to  support 
the  sink  if  necessary.  It's  also  impor- 
tant to  insulate  the  pipes  under  the 
sink  to  protect  the  child's  knees  from 
burns  and  bruises. 

Hand-held  shower  fixtures  are  a 
real  boon  for  handicapped  children 
who  cannot  turn  easily  or  stand  long 
enough  to  use  an  overhead  shower. 
Hand-held  fixtures  let  them  direct 
water  where  they  want  it  so  they  can 
take  a  shower  while  sitting  down. 


Intercoms  are  not  common  bathroom 
fixtures,  but  they  can  give 
handicapped  children  their  first  taste 
of  something  the  rest  of  us  take  for 
granted:  privacy  in  the  bathroom. 
The  intercom  allows  the  child  the 
simple  dignity  of  bathing  or  using  the 
toilet  without  an  audience  while  mak- 
ing it  easy  to  get  help  for  anything 
she  or  he  can't  manage  alone. 

These  and  other  adaptations  return 
a  wealth  of  benefits  that  can  far 
exceed  their  one-time  cost.  Like  able- 
bodied  children,  handicapped  children 
must  be  able  to  explore  their  environ- 
ments in  order  to  learn.  They 
measure  how  grown-up  they  are  by 
how  much  they  can  do  by  them- 
selves. Every  bit  of  independence  or 
privacy  gained  by  these  children  also 
improves  their  confidence  and  pride 
in  themselves. 


A  new  home 

A  four-bed  home  in  Springfield  for 
multiply  handicapped  children  and 
teenagers  was  dedicated  on  January  23. 
Like  similar  DPH-funded  homes 
already  open  in  eastern  Massachusetts, 
the  Springfield  home  is  in  a  residen- 
tial area  and  has  been  adapted  to  pre- 
sent the  fewest  possible  barriers  to 
the  children  who  will  live  there.  (See 
related  article  on  page  1.)  Round-the- 
clock  staff  in  the  home  will  provide 
the  specialized  services  these  children 
need  to  develop  to  their  fullest 
potential. 

This  event  is  noteworthy  because  it 
marks  the  opening  of  the  first  such 
facility  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
Children  with  multiple  physical  dis- 
abilities were  admitted  to  a  group 
home  in  West  Newton  in  the  fall  of 
1987,  and  to  one  in  South  Peabody  in 
the  winter  of  1988.  All  three  are 
designed  to  provide  a  homey 
environment  for  children  whose 
families  cannot  provide  the  24-hour, 
specialized  services  they  need.  Until 
group  homes  became  available,  the 
only  other  option  many  families  had 
was  pediatric  nursing  homes,  which 
provide  excellent  medical  and  nurs- 
ing care  but  lack  the  focus  on  family 
ties  and  the  children's  development 
that  is  the  primary  concern  of  these 
homes. 


DPH  helps 
quake  survivors 

On  the  weekend  after  the  devastat- 
ing earthquake  in  Armenia,  Soviet 
officials  desperately  needed  tetanus 
toxoid  vaccine  to  prevent  potentially 
fatal  infections  among  injured  sur- 
vivors. The  U.S.  State  Department 
had  a  hard  time  finding  a  ready 
source  of  the  vaccine  until  House 
Speaker  George  Keverian  learned  of 
the  need.  He  immediately  contacted 
DPH  through  the  24-hour  on-call  sys- 
tem at  the  State  Lab. 

Greg  McNeil  and  Bill  Latham 
(Chiefs  of  Filling  &  Distribution  and 
Vaccine  Production,  respectively) 
worked  until  midnight  to  draw  50,000 
doses  of  vaccine  from  existing  stocks 
and  package  them  in  special  insulated 
shipping  containers.  The  Department 
also  helped  coordinate  vaccine 
donations  from  the  federal  CDC  and 
the  New  York  and  Michigan  health 
departments.  (Michigan  and 
Massachusetts  are  the  only  two  states 
that  make  vaccines.) 

Since  that  weekend,  Dr.  George 
Grady  (Chief  Physican  Scientist)  has 
consulted  Medical  Outreach  for 
Armenia  and  identified  a  variety  of 
ways  that  Massachusetts  might  be 
able  to  assist  during  the  recovery.  The 
possibilities  range  from  training 
Armenian  technologists  at  the  State 
Lab  to  sending  urgently  needed 
technologists  and  equipment  to  the 
area.  As  this  article  was  being  writ- 
ten, the  Department  was  awaiting 
word  from  Soviet  authorities  about 
what  kinds  of  assistance  would  be 
most  helpful. 

If  you  would  like  to  make  your 
own  contribution  toward  aiding 
Armenian  earthquake  survivors, 
please  contact  Lauren  Koumjian  in 
Adult  and  Elderly  Health  at  (617) 
727-2662. 


On  the  road  again 

Commissioner  Deborah  Prothrow- 
Stith  has  been  on  the  road  quite  a  bit 
lately,  bringing  her  message  about  the 
Department's  accomplishments,  new 
goals  and  initiatives  to  DPH  employees 


all  over  the  state.  The  regional 
sessions  have  been  as  well  attended 
as  the  first,  conducted  last  November 
at  the  State  House. 

That  first  session  was  videotaped, 
but  the  Commissioner  recognizes  that 
DPH  staff  who  work  outside  of  Bos- 
ton are  vital  to  the  Department's  mis- 
sion of  protecting  the  public  health. 
Her  visits  to  DPH  facilities  in 
Westfield,  Northampton,  Tewksbury, 
Lakeville  and  Rutland  have  given 
employees  in  all  regions  of  the  state 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  broad  new 
agenda  first-hand  and  to  discuss 
issues  of  concern. 

Commissioner  Prothrow-Stith  also 
used  the  opportunity  these  visits  pro- 
vided to  invite  local  legislators, 
boards  of  health,  and  community- 
based  agencies  to  the  briefing  sessions 
and  to  tour  both  DPH-owned  and 
DPH-funded  programs. 


Baby's  first  words 


Most  children  learn  to  communi- 
cate almost  by  osmosis,  with  very  lit- 
tle effort  on  their  parents'  part.  The 
same  is  not  true  for  young  deaf 
children  of  hearing  parents,  who  have 
little  chance  of  figuring  out  why  their 
parents  move  their  mouths  so  much. 
Help  has  recently  arrived  in  the  form 
of  a  DPH  grant  awarded  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Association  of 
the  Deaf  (MSAD)  to  create  a  program 
to  teach  sign  language  to  these 
parents. 

MSAD,  a  statewide  organization 
run  by  and  for  people  who  are  deaf, 
has  many  years  of  experience  in 
teaching  sign  language.  The  grant 
will  allow  MSAD  to  reach  the  hearing 
parents  of  young  deaf  children  in 
locations  all  across  the  state.  About 
50  families  are  expected  to  be  trained 
during  the  first  year  of  the  program. 


The  children  whose  families  learn 
sign  language  through  the  program 
will  be  automatically  enrolled  in  the 
Department's  nearest  Early  Interven- 
tion program,  with  the  ultimate  goal 
of  making  the  least  of  each  child's  dis- 
ability and  the  most  of  each  child's 
potential. 
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Cutting  the  strings 

On  December  1,  1988,  Western 
Massachusetts  Hospital  helped 
ten  women  cut  their  strings  to  Welfare. 
That  was  the  day  a  pinning  ceremony 
was  held  for  the  women  who 
graduated  from  a  special  pilot  pro- 
gram at  the  Hospital.  The  ten  women, 
who  asked  to  be  enrolled  in  nurse's 
aide  training,  are  all  single  parents 
who  have  been  receiving  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children. 

The  women  praised  the  program 
and  its  instructor,  Joanne  Prince,  say- 
ing it  gave  them  self-esteem  and 
enabled  them  to  become  self- 
sufficient  by  entering  a  field  they  had 
long  desired.  Prince  in  turn  des- 
cribed the  women  as  survivors,  say- 
ing, "They  are  determined  to  get  an 
education  and  do  more  with  their 
lives.  They  are  a  terrific  inspiration  to 
their  children." 

The  program,  which  was  created  at 
the  request  of  the  Hampden  County 
Employment  and  Training  Consor- 
tium of  Springfield  (a  contractor  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare), 
uses  a  classroom  and  laboratory  pro- 
vided by  Western  Massachusetts  Hos- 
pital. It  provides  the  39  hours  of 
academic  preparation  and  21  hours  of 
supervised  clinical  experience 
required  by  the  new  certification  law 
for  nurse's  aides  in  skilled  nursing 
facilities.  The  women  were  also 
trained  in  CPR  by  Kathy  Diemand  of 
the  hospital's  X-ray  department  and 
in  additional  areas  that  make  them 
eligible  for  work  with  home  health 
care  agencies. 

The  ten  women  who  completed  the 
program  last  month  are  now  certified 
as  both  nurse's  aides  and  homemaker/ 
health  care  aides.  On  behalf  of 
everyone  at  DPH,  congratulations  to 
the  graduates! 
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Wear  the  badge 


A  simple  band-aid  worn  on  the  arm 
will  be  a  badge  of  courage  and  con- 
cern at  the  Department's  Central 
Office  on  Monday,  February  6.  On 
that  day,  you  can  kick  off  the  new 
year  by  donating  blood  to  those  in 
need. 

To  meet  the  need  for  blood  in  the 
Northeast  Region  (Massachusetts  and 
Maine),  Red  Cross  Blood  Services 
must  collect  about  500  units  of  Group 
O  blood  daily  and  over  350,000  units 
of  all  blood  types  yearly.  Group  O  is 
the  most  common  blood  type  in  the 
country,  and  the  one  most  needed.  In 
an  emergency,  most  people  can  safely 
be  transfused  with  Group  O  blood 
regardless  of  their  own  blood  type.  In 
fact,  anyone  can  be  given  O-negative 
blood,  and  85%  of  the  population  can 
be  given  O-positive  blood. 

Patients  today  rarely  receive  whole 
blood.  Instead,  they  are  usually  given 
several  units  of  blood  components: 
red  cells,  platelets  or  plasma.  Therefore, 
your  single  donation  can  help  to  treat 
at  least  two  and  usually  three  or  more 
patients.  Components  of  your  blood 
could  be  given  to  someone  who  was 
injured  in  a  traffic  accident,  to  a 
woman  during  a  difficult  birth,  and  to 
an  adult  or  child  who  has  cancer, 
anemia,  kidney  or  heart  disease. 

As  you  can  see,  your  donation  has 
many  possibilities.  Please  share  your 
good  health  by  giving  blood  on  Feb- 
ruary 6  during  the  Central  Office's 
first  blood  drive  of  the  new  year. 
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Quake  relief 

If  you  would  like  to  help  the 
Armenian  relief  effort,  please  contact 
Lauren  Koumjian  in  Adult  and  Elderly 
Health  at  (617)  727-2662.  Lauren  is 
helping  the  St.  James  Armenian 
Church  to  collect  donations  for  the 
earthquake  fund.  No  donation  is  too 
small  to  help,  so  please  call  Lauren 
today. 


Unit  1  courses 

A  schedule  of  job-related  courses 
for  NAGE  Unit  1  members  will  soon 
be  announced  by  the  Unit  1  Joint 
Labor/Management  Committee  on 
Training  and  Career  Ladders.  The 
Office  of  Employee  Relations  will 
grant  release  time  for  one  course  per 
Unit  1  employee  between  now  and 
June  30,  1989.  Unit  managers  will 
receive  more  information  on  these 
courses  in  the  coming  weeks. 

Attention,  managers 

Senior  managers  (MV  -  MXII) 
interested  in  this  year's  fellowship  to 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  at  Harvard  University 
should  contact  their  director  or  assis- 
tant commissioner  for  information  on 
how  to  apply.  Deadline  for  applications 
is  April  1,  1989. 

Tax  time 

The  Central  Library  has  a  supply  of 
federal  income  tax  forms  (1040,  1040A 
and  1040EZ)  for  employees.  Drop  by 
the  Library  in  the  lobby  at  150  Tre- 
mont  if  you  need  forms. 

Leftover  money 

The  excess  money  from  the 
Holiday  Party  has  been  donated  to 
the  Leukemia  Society  on  behalf  of 
DPH  employees.  The  Society  would 
like  to  thank  all  the  staff  involved. 

Helping  out 

For  the  sixth  year  in  a  row, 
employees  of  the  Southeast  Regional 
Health  Office  in  Lakeville  have  pro- 
vided needy  families  in  the  area  with 
holiday  gifts  of  food  certificates.  This 
practice,  which  was  started  by  the 
Case  Management  Unit,  has  helped 
SRHO  staff  to  celebrate  the  true 
meaning  of  the  winter  holidays  by 
pitching  in  to  fight  hunger  instead  of 
exchanging  token  gifts. 

Retirements 

The  following  employees  are  retir- 
ing from  the  Department:  William 
Latham  (42  years)  of  the  Massachusetts 
CDC,  Dorothy  Hall  (20  years)  of  the 
Northeast  Regional  Health  Office, 
Christine  Gunning  (17  years)  of  the 
Massachusetts  CDC,  Herbert  Van  Euw 
(15  years)  of  Food  &  Drugs,  and 
Robert  Reardon,  Jr.  (12  years)  and 


Elizabeth  Rossborough  (10  years), 
both  of  the  Massachusetts  CDC. 
Good  luck  and  enjoy  yourselves! 

Calendar 

At  the  lab 

Seminars  in  Biology  and  Public 
Health  are  held  every  other  Wednes- 
day at  12:30  pm  in  room  133  at  the 
State  Laboratory.  Upcoming  topics 
include  "Arbovirus  Program  Update" 
rescheduled  to  February  1,  "Syphilis 
and  HIV  Infection"  on  February  8, 
and  "Molecular  Applications  (PCR) 
for  Screening  and  Epidemiology"  on 
February  22.  These  seminars  are 
open  to  all  and  have  been  approved 
for  CEUs  at  Tufts  University  School  of 
Medicine.  For  more  information, 
please  call  Dr.  Barbara  Werner  at 
(617)  522-3700,  x212. 

Records  management 

If  your  files  are  overflowing  or  you 
can't  find  the  folder  you're  looking 
for,  the  Records  Management  Unit  of 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Office  offers 
just  the  class  for  you.  Records 
Management  Training  Sessions  will 
be  held  on  Friday,  February  17,  and 
Tuesday,  March  21,  9:30  -  11:30  am  at 
One  Ashburton  Place.  The  sessions 
include  an  overview  of  services 
offered  by  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Office,  tips  on  managing  your  records 
more  effectively,  and  explanations  of 
the  Records  Conservation  Board,  the 
State  Records  Center,  and  related 
procedures.  Space  is  limited;  call  Gail 
Anderson  at  (617)  727-2816  to 
reserve  your  seat. 
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Unequal  health 

Despite  advances  in  public  health 
in  recent  decades,  the  health  of 
Black  Americans  lags  behind  that  of 
v\  hites  by  virtually  every  measure. 
That  is  the  conclusion  reached  by 
William  A.  Darity,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Health  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst,  after  ten  years  of  research 
on  the  nation's  health  policies  and 
their  results. 


Darity  presented  his  analysis  in  an 
address  called  "Disparities  in  American 
Health  between  Blacks  and  Whites," 
delivered  as  the  first  Annual  William 
A.  Hinton  Lecture.  (See  related  arti- 
cle on  page  2.)  Darity 's  presentation 
was  jointly  sponsored  by  DPH  and 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
to  mark  Black  History  Month. 

Recent  reports  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and 
the  New  York  Times  have  also  de- 
scribed disparities  in  health  care,  dis- 
ease and  mortality  rates  between 
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Blacks  and  whites  in  America.  For 
example,  Black  Americans  have  sig- 
nificantly less  access  to  health  care 
than  whites  regardless  of  income. 
Blacks  are  less  satisfied  with  the  care 
they  receive  from  both  doctors  and 
hospitals,  and  are  more  likely  to 
believe  they  were  discharged  from 
the  hospital  too  soon. 

Other  studies  have  shown  that 
Black  Americans  on  dialysis  get  only 
half  as  many  kidney  transplants  as 
white  men,  even  though  the  rate  of 
kidney  failure  among  Blacks  is  triple 
the  rate  among  whites.  Similarly, 
Blacks  suffer  higher  rates  of  heart  dis- 
ease but  receive  fewer  coronary  bypass 
operations  than  whites.  The  rate  of 
AIDS  cases  —  especially  pediatric 
AIDS  cases  —  is  disproportionately 
high  among  Black  Americans,  but 
Blacks  are  underrepresented  in  clini- 
cal trials  of  new  medicines. 

These  and  other  disparities  in 
health  care  are  at  least  partially 
responsible  for  differences  in  death 
rates.  Despite  overall  improvements 
in  infant  mortality  rates,  the  Black 
infant  mortality  rate  is  still  double 
that  of  whites.  Black  Americans  of 
any  age  are  50%  more  likely  to  die 
than  whites. 

Advances  in  public  health  cannot 
be  considered  true  progress  when 
entire  segments  of  the  population  lag 
behind.  The  Department's  mission  to 
protect  and  improve  the  health  of  the 
people  clearly  means  all  the  people  of 
Massachusetts.  Black  History  Month 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  focus  our 
attention  on  the  health  issues  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  Black  com- 
munity, one  of  many  we  serve. 
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Saving  young  lives 

Not  too  long  ago,  children  born 
with  sickle  cell  anemia  weren't 
expected  to  live  long  enough  to 
become  teenagers.  Many  died  of 
severe  bacterial  infections  before  they 
were  three  years  old. 


These  children's  lives  are  being 
saved  today  thanks  to  a  simple  treat- 
ment. In  1986,  researchers  discovered 
that  penicillin  taken  every  day  could 
reduce  the  frequency  and  severity  of 
bacterial  infections,  even  in  children 
as  young  as  five  months  old.  The  dif- 
ference this  treatment  made  was  so 
dramatic  that  the  study  scheduled  for 
nine  months'  duration  was  halted  in 
six. 

Bacterial  infections  are  by  no 
means  the  only  complication  of  sickle 
cell  anemia,  but  they  are  the  most  life- 
threatening  for  babies  and  small 
children.  People  with  sickle  cell 
anemia  have  sickle-shaped  red  blood 
cells  that  easily  clump  together  and 
block  small  blood  vessels,  painfully 
cutting  off  circulation  to  parts  of  the 
body. 

Sickle  cell  anemia  is  an  inherited 
blood  disease  caused  by  two  genes 
(one  from  each  parent)  for  abnormal 
hemoglobin,  the  protein  that  carries 
oxygen  in  the  blood  and  makes  it  red. 

continued  on  page  3 
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Did  you  know  ? 

You  lose  25%  of  your  body  heat 
through  your  head  and  neck  if  you 
don't  cover  them. 


You  lose  heat  rapidly  through  your 
fingers  if  you  separate  them  by  wear- 
ing gloves  instead  of  mittens. 

Alcohol  makes  you  feel  warm  by 
dilating  the  capillaries  just  under  your 
skin  —  which  actually  makes  you  lose 
body  heat  faster. 

It's  not  the  fibers  in  your  clothes  that 
keep  you  warm;  it's  the  air  heated  by 
your  body  that  gets  trapped  between 
those  fibers.  That's  why  several 
layers  of  clothing  keep  you  warmer 
that  a  single  layer:  even  if  the  thick- 
ness is  the  same,  more  air  is  trapped 
between  the  layers. 


Preventing  violence 

Anyone  not  completely  out  of 
touch  with  current  events  knows  that 
adolescent  violence  is  a  growing  crisis 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing Massachusetts.  In  an  effort  to 
stop  the  violence,  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  recently 
awarded  a  grant  to  the  Department 
for  the  creation  of  an  Office  of 
Violence  Prevention  (OVP).  The  new 
office  is  directed  by  Mr.  Paul  Bracy, 
who  worked  on  the  Boston  Violence 
Prevention  Project  until  coming  to 
DPH.  The  function  of  the  OVP  is  to 
help  create  violence  prevention  proj- 
ects throughout  the  state,  focusing 
first  on  cities  where  levels  of  adoles- 
cent violence  are  already  high. 

"Community  involvement  is  key  to 
the  success  of  our  program,"  Bracy 
said.  "That's  why  Boston,  Lawrence 
and  Springfield  were  chosen  to  be 

continued  on  next  page 
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I  am  delighted  to  have  the  privilege 
of  inaugurating  the  Annual  William 
A.  Hinton  Lecture  this  year  to  com- 
memorate an  outstanding  public  health 
leader.  Dr.  Hinton  (1883  -  1959)  is 
best  known  as  the  developer  of  the 
Hinton  test  for  syphilis.  He  was  also 
the  first  director  of  the  Department's 
Wasserman  Laboratory,  the  first  Black 
American  to  have  a  medical  textbook 
published,  and  the  first  Black  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  University. 

Hinton  had  to  overcome  the  racism 
of  his  times  in  order  to  pursue  his 
professional  goals.  Despite  graduat- 
ing from  Harvard  Medical  School 
with  honors  in  1912,  he  had  trouble 
getting  an  internship  because  he  was 
Black.  Once  he  did  find  a  position, 
his  work  was  so  impressive  that  by 
1915  he  had  become  Chief  of  Clinical 
Laboratories  at  the  Boston  Dispen- 
sary, Director  of  DPH's  Wasserman 
Laboratory,  and  an  instructor  at 
Harvard. 

Hinton's  dedication  to  serving  the 
underprivileged  led  him  to  a  career- 
long  fight  against  syphilis  that 
strongly  resembles  modern  efforts  to 
combat  AIDS.  Poor  and  Black 
Americans  suffered  dispropor- 


William  A.  Hinton,  M.D. 

tionately  high  rates  of  syphilis  early  in 
this  century,  and  the  idea  that  the 
disease  chose  its  victims  by  race  and 
moral  character  was  very  popular. 
Hinton,  however,  recognized  that 
poverty  and  ignorance  were  the  real 
risk  factors  for  syphilis.  In  1927  he 
developed  a  serological  test  for  the 
disease  that  was  widely  used  for  over 
40  years.  He  also  wrote  a  textbook  on 
syphilis  that  was  published  in  1936 
and  became  a  standard  reference  in 
hospitals  and  medical  schools. 


He  started  one  of  the  country's  first 
schools  for  laboratory  technicians  in 
1931  and,  despite  prevailing  attitudes, 
encouraged  women  to  enroll.  The 
Hinton  Program  was  quickly  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation 
and  continues  to  train  students  today 
at  Northeastern  University. 

Hinton  believed  that  a  scientist's 
first  duty  was  service  to  humanity,  not 
personal  celebrity.  Each  milestone  in 
his  career  helped  to  improve  the 
health  of  poor  and  Black  Americans, 
but  his  personal  modesty  and  the 
racism  of  the  times  meant  that 
recognition  of  his  achievements  was 
slow  in  coming.  At  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, he  was  not  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  professor  until  1949  —  34  years 
after  he  had  begun  teaching  in  the 
medical  school.  Massachusetts 
honored  the  memory  of  this  medical 
pioneer  in  1975  by  renaming  the 
serology  lab  the  Dr.  William  A.  Hinton 
Laboratory. 

We  can  all  be  inspired  by  the 
achievements  of  this  forefather  of 
public  health.  Hi*  persistence  and 
dedication  in  the  face  of  repeated 
obstacles  sets  an  example  for  us  all. 

Deborah  Prothrow-Stith 
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An  easy  way  to  save 

Saving  money  is  never  easy.  Every  Thursday  you  promise  yourself  you'll 
get  to  the  bank  this  week  to  deposit  some  of  your  earnings  into  an 
account.  Before  you  know  it,  the  weekend  is  over  and  your  bank  deposit  has 
filled  cash  registers  again. 

One  way  you  can  save  a  little  (or  a  lot)  each  week  is  through  credit  union 
deductions.  DPH  employees  who  are  paid  through  Central  Office  payroll  have 
their  choice  of  two  credit  unions:  State  Employees  Credit  Union  or  Metro- 
politan Credit  Union.  Both  offer  higher  interest  rates  on  savings  and  lower 
interest  rates  on  loans  than  most  banks.  They  also  offer  regular  savings,  vaca- 
tion clubs,  Christmas  clubs,  and  checking  accounts.  However,  there  are  some 
differences. 

State  Employees  Credit  Union  is  ideally  located  for  state  employees  who 
work  in  downtown  Boston  and  want  their  money  to  be  easily  accessible  during 
work  hours.  They  are  located  right  next  to  the  State  House  at  152  Bowdoin 
Street  and  are  open  from  8:30  am  until  3:00  pm,  Monday  through  Friday. 
There  is  no  minimum  payroll  deduction  per  week,  and  their  loan  services  are 
available  to  individuals  who  have  been  state  employees  for  at  least  nine  months 
and  have  a  minimum  balance  of  $25  in  one  of  their  accounts.  Loans  are 
usually  processed  within  48  hours.  An  added  feature  of  State  Employees 
Credit  Union  is  that  they  are  now  hooked  up  with  the  Yankee  24  automatic 
teller  machine  service. 

Metropolitan  Credit  Union  has  several  locations,  making  it  ideal  for  those 
who  like  their  accounts  either  close  to  home  or  at  a  distance  (so  quick  trips  for 
"small"  withdrawals  are  more  difficult).  Metropolitan's  main  office  is  in 
Chelsea,  with  branches  in  Winthrop,  Lawrence,  Burlington,  Peabody  and 
Framingham.  All  offices  are  open  9:00  am  -  5:00  pm,  with  extended  hours 
until  7:00  pm  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  Metropolitan  has  a  $5  minimum 
deduction  per  week,  and  offers  same-day  service  on  most  loan  applications, 
term  certificates,  money  markets,  IRAs  and  the  Metropolitan  Audio  Telephone 
Teller  (MATT).  With  their  MATT  system  you  can  bank  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week. 

If  you're  interested  in  joining  either  of  these  credit  unions,  please  visit  the 
Payroll  Office  on  the  8th  floor  or  the  Division  of  Human  Resources  on  the  2nd 
floor. 

And  remember:  the  $  you  don't  see  is  the  $  you  won't  miss. 


violence  (continued) 

targeted  first.  Law  enforcement 
officials,  educators  and  community 
groups  in  these  three  cities  have 
already  begun  trying  to  stem  the  tide 
of  youth  violence." 

The  OVP's  immediate  tasks  include 
integrating  violence  prevention  into 
existing  DPH  programs  such  as  SCIPP 
(which  until  now  has  focused  solely 
on  unintentional  injuries)  and  work- 
ing with  other  state  agencies  to  offer 
training  in  violence  prevention  as  an 
integral  part  of  their  activities.  The 
Office  will  also  serve  as  an  important 
resource  for  other  groups  working  on 
preventing  adolescent  violence. 


lives  (continued) 

People  who  inherit  one  normal  and 
one  abnormal  hemoglobin  gene  are 
said  to  have  sickle  cell  trait,  which 
does  not  cause  disease.  In  fact,  sickle 
cell  trait  is  a  beneficial  adaptation  that 
helps  protect  people  against  malaria, 
an  infectious  disease  that  strikes  over 
100  million  victims  each  year. 

Sickle  cell  trait  and  sickle  cell 
anemia  are  found  mostly  in  people  of 
African,  Arabic,  Mediterranean  and 
Asiatic  Indian  ancestry  —  all  parts  of 
the  world  where  malaria  is  endemic. 
In  the  U.S.,  about  1  in  400  Black 
Americans  has  sickle  cell  anemia  and 
about  1  in  12  has  sickle  cell  trait. 


by  the  way 


Congratulations 

Dr.  Galen  Grayson,  a  resident  at 
the  Shattuck  Hospital,  has  been  select- 
ed as  a  Fellow  in  the  Boston  Fellow 
Program  sponsored  by  the  Partnership, 
a  nonprofit  organization  consisting  of 
representatives  from  local  cor- 
porations. The  program  was  designed 
to  strengthen  the  city's  ability  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  minority  pro- 
fessionals. Dr.  Grayson  is  one  of  only 
four  Fellows  selected  from  the  medi- 
cal field. 


Success! 

During  our  recent  blood  drive  at 
the  Central  Office,  the  Red  Cross 
recorded  50  donors,  which  was  our 
goal.  (Not  bad  for  flu  season!) 
Thanks  to  everyone  who  participated; 
your  support  is  greatly  appreciated  by 
people  in  need.  Special  acknowl- 
edgements go  to  the  Division  of 
Epidemiology  &  Toxicology  for  the 
most  donors  from  one  unit  (9  out  of 
12  staff  donated),  to  Mike  Pichon  and 
Paul  Coffey  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Medical  Services  for  having  the  best 
time  while  donating,  and  to  all  the 
first-time  donors  who  were  nervous 
but  gave  anyway.  See  you  all  next 
drive! 


Vital  records 

Records  of  all  births,  deaths  and 
marriages  that  took  place  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  available  right  here  in  the 
Central  Office  basement.  The  fee  for 
a  certified  copy  from  the  Registry  of 
Vital  Records  is  $6.00.  If  you  need  a 
birth  record  for  that  trip  to  the  islands 
this  spring,  want  to  trace  your  family 
tree  or  have  any  questions  about  vital 
records,  please  call  Harold  Leonard  at 
(617)  727-0110. 


Think  ahead 

The  annual  open  enrollment  season 
begins  in  April.  If  you'd  like  to 
switch  health  insurance  plans,  now  is 
the  time  to  start  thinking  about  what 
you  want.  Details  on  available  plans 
will  be  out  soon. 


New  locations 

The  Divisions  of  Human  Resources, 
Affirmative  Action,  and  Central  Serv- 
ices are  now  located  on  the  2nd 
floor  of  the  Central  Office.  You'll  find 
them  alongside  the  Division  of 
Employee  Relations  and  Joan  McDuff, 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Administration.  Telephone  numbers 
are  as  follows: 


Assistant-Commissioner 

727-6970 

Joan  McDuff 

Assistant 

727-2638 

Heather  MacBean 

Director  of  Human  Resources 

727-2638 

ivialiuiy  ixcriu 

Recruiter 

727-2638 

Lee  McDevitt 

Classifications 

727-2650 

Anne  Wakefield 

Processing 

727-2650 

Joan  Vericella 

Director  of  Employee  Relations 

727-9570 

Dennis  Sullivan 

Director  of  Affirmative  Action 

727-9234 

Ron  Cruz 

Central  Services 

727-2681 

Bob  Brennan 

Group  ski  rates 

At  Wachusett  Mountain  (just  52 
miles  from  Boston),  a  group  of  20 
skiers  can  enjoy  many  discounts 
including  reduced  rates  on  lift  tickets, 
rental  equipment,  and  lessons,  as  well 
as  a  free  lift  ticket  for  the  group's 
coordinator.  For  more  information, 
call  Wachusett's  Group  Sales  Office  at 
(508)  464-2788. 

A  night  out 

If  you're  tired  of  hitting  the  same 
old  haunts  every  weekend,  check  out 
Mastergate  at  the  American  Repertory 
Theatre  in  Cambridge.  Mastergate  is 
a  political  satire  inspired  by  the  Iran- 
Contra  affair  and  written  by  Larry 
Gelbart,  whose  other  credits  include 
M*A*S*H,  Tootsie,  and  Oh,  God.  The 
play  is  running  now  through  March  5 
and  discount  tickets  are  available  for 
subscribers,  senior  citizens,  and 
groups  of  ten  or  more.  Call  the  ART 
box  office  at  (617)  547-8300  for  infor- 
mation on  show  times,  ticket  prices, 
parking  and  restaurant  discounts,  and 
subscriber  benefits. 
I  


Shattuck  happenings 

Ten  Shattuck  Hospital  employees 
are  enrolled  in  an  adult  diploma  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Continuing 
Education  Institute.  The  program  is 
designed  to  help  employees  earn  a 
standard  high  school  diploma,  with 
credit  awarded  for  learning  gained 
through  both  academics  and  life 
experience.  Upon  completion  of  the 
program,  employees  receive  diplomas 
from  Christopher  Columbus  High 
School  in  Boston. 

This  is  the  second  year  for  the 
English  as  a  Second  Language  Pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  AFSCME- 
SEIU  Alliance  and  staffed  by  Roxbury 
Community  College.  This  year,  Adult 
Basic  Education  -  Basic  Skills  has 
been  added  for  employees  who  are 
native  or  fluent  speakers  of  English. 

In  both  programs,  the  goals  are  to 
strengthen  communication  through 
education  and  to  increase  oppor- 
tunities for  career  advancement. 


Calendar 
March  1 

Deadline  to  apply  for  the  scholar- 
ship competition  open  to  all  female 
high  school  seniors  interested  in  pur- 
suing Associate  in  Science  degrees  in 
travel  and  tourism,  computer  appli- 
cations, human  resources  manage- 
ment, executive  secretarial,  adminis- 
trative assistant,  health  services  sec- 
retarial and  other  fields.  The  two- 
year  scholarship  is  sponsored  by 
Marian  Court  Junior  College  in 
Swampscott.  If  you  have  a  daughter 
who  is  a  high  school  senior,  contact 
Monique  Valcour  right  away  at  (617) 
595-6768.   Two  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  and  entrants  to  the  competi- 
tion need  not  have  applied  to  Marian 
Court. 

March  =  nutrition 

To  kick  off  National  Nutrition 
Month,  DPH  nutritionists  are  planning 
a  variety  of  activities  to  help  you 
achieve  better  nutrition  through 
improved  eating  habits.  Here  are  just 
a  few  of  the  activities  scheduled: 


March  8  &  22 

Stop  by  the  lobby  of  the  Central 
Office  during  your  lunch  hour  to  visit 
the  Nutrition  Booth  for  information 
on  the  best  places  to  eat  within  a  10- 
minute  walk  of  150  Tremont,  20-40 
minute  shape-up  walks  around  Boston, 
and  a  lot  more  to  help  you  spring  into 
action  this  season. 

March  15  &  29 

Have  your  nutritional  status  and 
eating  habits  evaluated  at  the  Nutri- 
tion Awareness  Fair,  11  am  -  1  pm  in 
the  Public  Health  Council  Room. 
ThereTl  be  exhibits,  food  demon- 
strations, body  fat  assessments  and 
much  more. 

Nutritionists  will  be  available  to 
answer  your  questions  at  both  the 
booth  and  the  fair.  Join  us  for  the  fun 
and  watch  your  paycheck  envelopes 
for  more  events. 

April  1 

Deadline  for  filing  applications  for 
the  next  Certified  Health  Officer's 
exam.  If  you  have  an  Associate's 
degree  in  public  health,  take  note: 
this  is  probably  the  last  CHO  exam 
for  which  you  can  qualify.  The  fee  is 
$105  ($30  nonrefundable  application 
fee  plus  $75  refundable  exam  fee) 
and  the  exam  includes  both  written 
and  oral  sections.  The  application  is 
three  pages  long  and  requires 
supporting  documentation,  so  don't 
wait  until  the  last  minute.  For 
application  forms  or  more  informa- 
tion on  eligibility,  contact  the  District 
Health  Officer  in  your  region  or  the 
Board  of  Registration  of  Health 
Officers  in  Boston  at  (617)  727-3069. 
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Leaders  in 
women's  health 

Women's  health  and  the  women 
who  work  to  promote  it  were 
honored  at  a  State  House  ceremony 
on  March  7.  Women's  Health  Week, 
March  6-10,  was  planned  by  the 
Department's  Women's  Health  Unit 
as  part  of  the  larger  celebration  of 
International  Women's  Day,  March  8. 
Ten  women  and  organizations  received 
Women's  Health  Leadership  Awards 
from  the  Department  and  citations 
from  the  Governor  (presented  by 
Vivien  Li,  Governor's  Advisor  on 
Women)  for  their  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  health  of  women  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

Candace  Waldron,  Director  of  the 
Women's  Health  Unit,  explained  that 
the  recipients  were  chosen  for  their 
long-standing  work  with  women  of  all 
ages,  races,  and  cultures.  "To  work  in 
this  field  —  sometimes  for  as  long  as 
10  to  15  years,  with  little  monetary 
reward  —  requires  particular  dedica- 
tion," Waldron  remarked.  The  women 
and  groups  honored  were: 

The  Caucus  of  Women  Legislators, 
for  providing  the  driving  force  behind 
many  laws  and  programs  promoting 
women's  health. 

Centro  de  Educacion  Durante  el 
Embarazo  (Center  for  Education  Dur- 
ing Pregnancy)  in  Holyoke,  which 
provides  community  and  home-based 
health  education  to  pregnant  Latina 
women,  and  is  staffed  entirely  by 
bilingual  and  bicultural  women. 

Doretta  Dorrington,  Program  Coor- 
dinator for  the  Young  Women's  Health 
Education  Project  (a  joint  venture  of 
DYS  and  DPH),  who  provides  health 
education  for  young  women  who 
have  been  in  trouble  with  the  law. 


Lisa  Gallatin,  Founder  and  Director 
of  the  Office  Technology  Education 
Project  (the  first  DPH-funded 
occupational  health  project  for 
women),  who  spearheaded  efforts  to 
provide  health  and  safety  training  for 
clerical  workers  exposed  to  health 
risks  by  new  office  technologies. 

Maria  Morales- Loebl,  an  active 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Nutri- 
tion Board  who  has  worked  on  nutri- 
tion outreach  programs  for  women 
and  children,  and  has  been  an  advo- 
cate for  health  care  for  Latinas  in 
Western  Massachusetts. 


Commissioner  Prothrow-  Stith  with  award 
recipients  at  the  State  House  ceremony. 


Mujeres  Unidas  en  Accion  (Women 
United  in  Action),  a  community-based, 
collectively  run,  innovative  health 
education  program  serving  primarily 
low-income  Latina  women  in  Dorches- 
ter and  Roxbury. 

The  New  Bedford  Women's  Center, 
which  works  to  prevent  teenage  preg- 
nancy, reduce  sexually  transmitted 
diseases,  and  prevent  cervical  and 
breast  cancer  in  the  diverse  popula- 
tion it  serves. 

The  Older  Women's  League,  an 
advocacy  group  that  focuses  on  the 
rights  and  needs  of  the  state's  older 
women,  and  emphasizes  women  as 
health  care  providers. 

Elizabeth  Price,  Co-Founder  and 
Executive  Director  of  Prospect  House, 
continued  on  page  3 
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Maria  Idali  Torres,  the  newest 
member  of  the  Public  Health  Council, 
is  also  the  first  representative  of  the 
Latino  community  appointed  to  serve 
on  the  Council  and  the  first  member 
chosen  from  western  Massachusetts 
in  many  years. 

"My  appointment  is  a  huge  accom- 
plishment for  the  Latino  community 
and  Latino  advocates  in  Massachusetts," 
Torres  said.  "It  reflects  the  state's 
recognition  that  this  community  is 
growing  and  has  very  specific  needs 
which  must  be  met.  Many  of  these 
needs  are  related  to  the  linguistic  and 
cultural  differences  between  the  con- 
tinental U.S.  and  Latinos'  native  lands. 
The  only  way  to  address  these  needs 
is  to  incorporate  people  from 
different  cultures  into  the  process." 

While  Torres  is  new  to  the  Council, 
she  is  no  stranger  to  public  health. 
She  coordinated  school  health  pro- 
grams in  her  native  Puerto  Rico  for 
several  years  before  moving  to 
Massachusetts  in  1978.  She  has  also 
worked  as  program  director  for  the 
Holyoke/Westfield  WIC  Program, 
senior  research  associate  for  an  NCI- 
funded  project  to  prevent  smoking 
among  Puerto  Rican  adolescents  in 
the  Greater  Boston  area,  and 
coordinator  of  the  SPRANS  Prenatal 
Care  Project  in  Holyoke.  Torres  has  a 
Bachelor's  degree  in  health  education 
as  well  as  a  Master's  degree  in  public 
health.  She  is  currently  an  assistant 
professor  of  community  health  at 
Springfield  College,  where  she  teaches 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses. 

As  a  public  health  activist  who  has 
established  roots  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  Torres  believes  that  her 

continued  on  page  2 
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Serving  more  with 
the  same  budget 

When  federal  funds  are  being  cut 
back  and  food  costs  are  rising, 
how  can  the  Department  enroll  more 
low-income  women  and  children  in 
the  state's  WIC  program?  The  answer, 
according  to  Mary  Kelligrew  Kassler, 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  WIC 
Program,  is  the  Infant  Formula  Price 
Enhancement  System  (IFPES).  This 
system,  now  operating  in  25  other 
states,  will  start  in  Massachusetts  on 
May  1. 

What  this  means  is  that  8,400  more 
of  the  state's  eligible  women,  infants 
and  children  will  receive  nutrition 
counseling  and  food  assistance  from 
the  Special  Supplement  Food  Pro- 
gram for  Women,  Infants  and  Children 
(WIC),  at  no  additional  cost  to  tax- 
payers. IFPES  makes  this  no-cost 
expansion  possible  through  a  com- 
petitive bidding  system  for  the 
purchase  of  infant  formula.  DPH 
accepted  the  bid  from  Mead-Johnson, 
which  offered  the  highest  per-can 
rebate. 


(555?  Busters 

You've  heard  the  advice  so  many 
times  you  could  recite  it.  Fat  is  the 
biggest  enemy  in  our  diet.  Fat 
increases  your  risk  for  heart  disease, 
the  #1  killer  of  Americans.  Eat  less 
saturated  fat  and  cholesterol,  eat  more 
grains  and  vegetables.  By  now,  you 
might  have  begun  to  think  that  you're 
supposed  to  stop  eating  everything 
but  gerbil  food. 

It  doesn't  always  come  across 
clearly,  but  the  nutritionists  and 
dieticians  actually  want  you  to  widen 
the  variety  of  foods  you  eat,  not 
narrow  your  options. 

"Easier  said  than  done,"  you  say? 
It's  only  hard  if  you  try  to  completely 
overhaul  your  diet  in  one  fell  swoop. 
Start  slowly  by  paying  attention  to  the 
foods  you  eat.  Make  note  of  those 
that  are  high  in  fat  and  how  often  you 
eat  them.  If  your  favorite  meal  is  very 
high  in  fat,  you  don't  have  to  swear 
off  eating  it  for  all  eternity.  You  can 
eat  it  less  often,  eat  smaller  portions 
of  it,  or  maybe  cook  it  differently  so 


For  each  can  of  Mead-Johnson  for- 
mula bought  by  Massachusetts  WIC 
participants,  the  company  gives  WIC 
a  $1,225  rebate.  The  WIC  program, 
in  turn,  uses  this  rebate  to  lower  WIC 
food  costs  so  more  eligible  people  can 
be  served.  According  to  Kassler, 
approximately  74,000  eligible  women, 
infants  and  children  in  Massachusetts 
are  not  receiving  WIC  support 
because  of  limited  funding. 

"Stricter  federal  funding  regulations 
that  reward  states  with  lower  food 
costs,  plus  the  skyrocketing  costs  of 
infant  formula,  encouraged  the  state 
to  initiate  the  new  purchasing 
method,"  Kassler  explained.  'Tor- 
mula  takes  the  largest  percentage  — 
over  one  third  —  from  the  annual 
Massachusetts  WIC  food  budget,  so  it 
was  the  logical  place  to  start.  The 
wholesale  cost  of  infant  formula  has 
increased  by  over  150%  since  1976." 

WIC's  goal  is  to  reduce  infant  mor- 
tality by  preventing  nutrition-related 
health  problems  during  critical  periods 
of  growth.   WIC  programs  provide 
nutritious  foods  and  nutrition  coun- 
seling for  low-income  pregnant  and 
postpartum  women  and  their  children 
under  five  who  are  at  risk.  A  recent 


it's  not  so  fatty.  If  you've  always 
hated  vegetables,  check  out  the  fresh 
produce  at  your  local  grocer's  and  try 
some  you've  never  had  before.  Some 
vegetables  that  are  usually  served 
cooked,  like  spinach  and  peas,  actually 
taste  completely  different  raw. 

One  mistake  people  make  is  cutting 
out  vitamins  and  minerals  along  with 
fat.  Most  Americans  eat  way  too 
much  protein  and  can  easily  afford  to 
eat  smaller  portions  of  leaner  cuts  of 
meat  and  switch  to  low-  and  no-fat 
dairy  products.  You  can  also  sub- 
stitute poultry,  fish  or  beans  for  some 
of  the  red  meat  you've  been  eating. 
Another  good  way  to  cut  down  on  fat 
is  by  dumping  the  empty  calories 
along  with  the  fat  in  chips,  donuts, 
pastries  and  snack  crackers.  Try 
unbuttered  popcorn  or  unsalted  pret- 
zels if  you  like  starchy  snacks,  fruit  or 
raw  vegetables  if  you  generally  go  for 
sweet  ones. 

For  more  fat-busting  tips  that  won't 
make  every  meal  an  ordeal,  call  the 
Massachusetts  Nutrition  Hotline  at 
1-800-322-7203.  i 


federal  study  showed  conclusively 
that  WIC  is  working.  The  program  is 
credited  with  producing  bigger  babies, 
increasing  prenatal  care,  and  decreas- 
ing anemia,  miscarriages,  and  prema- 
ture births  among  participants. 
Another  study  has  shown  that  every 
dollar  WIC  spends  on  food  and 
education  saves  more  than  three  that 
would  otherwise  be  spent  on  neona- 
tal intensive  care  for  premature  and 
low-birthweight  babies. 

Kassler  and  her  staff  are  excited 
that  after  two  years  of  preliminary 
work  and  an  inordinate  amount  of 
dedicated  administrative  effort,  the 
IFPES  program  will  soon  show  con- 
crete results.  With  the  extra  funds 
available,  the  Department  will  be  able 
to  open  new  WIC  sites  and  expand 
services  at  established  programs  in 
communities  where  the  need  is 
greatest. 

At  the  same  time,  Kassler 
emphasized  that  breastfeeding 
remains  the  WIC  program's 
recommendation  for  infant  feeding. 
WIC  will  continue  to  stress  the 
nutritional  importance  of  breastfeed- 
ing in  all  its  communications  with 
participants  and  providers. 


spotlight  (continued) 

experience  allows  her  to  bring  a  unique 
perspective  to  the  Public  Health 
Council.  During  her  term  as  a  Coun- 
cil member,  she  hopes  to  see  the 
Department  begin  measuring  the 
impact  community  programs  have  on 
their  clients.  She  would  also  like  to 
see  an  even  greater  emphasis  on  pre- 
vention in  DPH  activities. 

"There  is  definitely  a  social  side  to 
today's  health  problems.  When  you 
look  at  the  problems  we  address  in 
public  health  today,  most  of  them  are 
preventable.  We  have  to  look  at  the 
difference  we  can  make  in  the  quality 
of  peoples'  lives.  This  is  at  the  base  of 
most  prevention  activities." 

Torres  said  that  her  primary  focus 
is  to  continue  promoting  good  health 
among  the  state's  various  minority 
communities  and  its  western  residents. 
As  a  Public  Health  Council  member, 
she  hopes  to  persuade  her  colleagues 
on  the  Council  to  make  the  needs  of 
the  state's  minorities  and  poor  one  of 
their  highest  priorities. 


the  corner  office 


March  is  Latino  Health  Month  at 
DPH.  In  keeping  with  this  theme,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  the  creation 
of  the  Massachusetts  Latino  Health 
Council,  whose  mission  is  twofold. 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  council  is 
to  help  improve  the  health  of  Latinos 
in  the  state  by  developing  and 
implementing  new  policies  and  pro- 
grams at  the  Department.  The  second 
half  of  the  council's  mission  is  to 
improve  access  to  existing  health  serv- 
ices for  the  Latino  community,  which 
often  faces  language  and  cultural 
obstacles  as  well  as  economic  barriers 
to  care. 

The  first  task  of  the  Latino  Health 
Council  will  be  to  assist  the  Depart- 
ment in  developing  a  Latino  health 
agenda  and  offer  us  guidance  and 
support  in  carrying  it  out.  The  mem- 
bers will  begin  by  reviewing  existing 
DPH  policies  and  programs,  and 


recommending  ways  to  make  these 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
Latinos. 

We  already  know  that  some  of 
these  needs  are  not  being  met.  For 
example,  the  Latino  community  has 
the  highest  teen  birth  rate  and  one  of 
the  lowest  prenatal  care  usage  rates  in 
Massachusetts.  Latinos  in  this  state 
are  more  likely  than  whites  to  live  in 
densely  populated,  poor  urban  areas, 
where  homicide  rates  are  highest. 
Nine  percent  of  the  state's  AIDS  cases 
are  diagnosed  among  Latinos,  even 
though  they  represent  only  an 
estimated  4-6%  of  the  population. 
Even  such  a  small  amount  of  informa- 
tion makes  it  clear  that  this  state's 
Latino  residents  are  at  high  risk  for 
poor  health. 

One  priority  of  the  Latino  Health 
Council  will  be  to  help  us  improve 
our  ability  to  collect  health  data  on 
Latinos  so  we  can  ensure  that  their 
service  needs  are  being  met  to  the 


best  of  our  ability.  The  Bureau  of 
Health  Statistics,  Research  and  Evalua- 
tion has  already  begun  this  work  and 
expects  to  issue  its  first  chartbook  on 
Hispanic  birth  data  next  month. 
Council  members  will  also  monitor 
our  progress  in  hiring,  retaining  and 
promoting  Latinos  within  the  Depart- 
ment, and  will  review  our  service 
contracts  to  ensure  that  they  are 
meeting  the  health  needs  of  Latinos 
in  Massachusetts. 

Based  on  recommendations  made 
by  the  Latino  Health  Network,  I  will 
appoint  the  council's  20  members  by 
the  end  of  this  month.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
formation  of  the  Massachusetts  Latino 
Health  Council,  which  has  an 
important  role  to  play  in  the  planning 
of  this  state's  public  health  agenda  for 
the  coming  decade. 

Deborah  Prothrow-Stith 


women's  health  (continued) 
a  multicultural  agency  in  Worcester 
that  provides  comprehensive  sub- 
stance abuse  services  for  people  of 
color  and  women. 

Yorn  Sarin  of  Chelsea  has  acted  on 
her  own  as  an  advocate  for  the  grow- 
ing Cambodian  population  by  sponsor- 
ing refugees  who  have  no  relatives  in 
the  U.S.,  and  by  counseling,  shelter- 
ing, and  referring  battered  and  sex- 
ually abused  women. 

In  effect,  the  award  ceremony  was 
also  a  celebration  of  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  Women's  Health  Unit, 
which  has  grown  from  a  program  of 
one  staff  member  and  an  intern  work- 
ing on  diethylstilbestrol  (DES)  to  a 
unit  of  eight,  plus  interns.  In  the  past 
seven  years,  the  unit  has  developed 
programs  for  Latina  women,  incar- 
cerated women,  women  exposed  to 
occupational  health  hazards,  and 
women  subjected  to  rape  and  domes- 
tic violence. 

"Women's  health,  which  is  so  vital 
to  the  entire  family  and  community,  is 
often  neglected,"  Commissioner 
Prothrow-Stith  said  when  presenting 
the  awards.  "Women's  health  is  basic 
to  guaranteeing  a  healthy  family." 
The  Department  plans  to  make  the 
women's  health  celebration  and 
presentation  of  awards  an  annual 
event.  ^ 


inside  dph 


Immigration  Act 

Despite  reminders  to  supervisors, 
the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control 
Act  of  1986  continues  to  be  forgotten 
by  many.  With  a  few  narrowly 
defined  exceptions,  the  law  makes  it 
unlawful  to  knowingly  hire  anyone 
who  is  not  authorized  to  work  in  the 
U.S.  The  law  also  requires  all 
employers  to  check  the  identity  and 
employment  eligibility  of  all  individuals 
to  be  hired.  Supervisors  should 
stress  the  importance  of  this  law  to 
new  employees.  At  orientation,  new 
employees  will  be  asked  for  a  U.S. 
passport,  Certificate  of  U.S.  Citizenship, 
Certificate  of  Naturalization,  Alien 
Registration  Card  with  photograph,  or 
unexpired  foreign  passport  with  INS 
Employment  Authorization  attached. 
If  none  of  these  is  available,  the 
employee  may  substitute  a  U.S. 
Military  ID  card  or  a  state-issued  ID 
card  or  driver's  license  with  photograph 
and  an  original  Social  Security  num- 
ber card,  birth  certificate,  or  unex- 
pired INS  Employment  Authorization. 

If  new  hires  do  not  have  the 
documents  needed,  supervisors 
should  notify  them  that  they  must 


write  to  an  appropriate  agency  or  per- 
son to  request  the  documents.  A 
copy  of  this  request  must  be  given  to 
the  Division  of  Human  Resources 
within  the  first  three  days  of 
employment. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Services  has  the  right  to  inspect  the 
documents  kept  by  DPH  and  may 
fine  the  Department  up  to  $1,000  per 
employee  for  failure  to  abide  by  the 
law.  Therefore,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  supervisors  notify  applicants 
of  this  law  when  discussing  job 
possibilities.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions about  the  law  or  the  required 
documents,  please  call  Marge  Reid, 
Director  of  Human  Resources,  at 
(617)  727-2638. 

Deferred 
compensation 

Isn't  it  time  to  get  your  retirement 
plans  off  the  ground?  The  Deferred 
Compensation  Plan,  administered  by 
the  Public  Employees  Benefit  Services 
Corporation  (PEBSCO),  can  show 
you  how.  Deferred  compensation  is  a 
voluntary,  supplemental,  long-term 
retirement  savings  program  available 
to  all  state  employees.  The  program 
allows  employees  to  set  aside  a  por- 
continued  on  page  4 
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compensation  (continued) 

tion  of  their  pre-tax  earnings  in  either 
a  savings  or  an  investment  program 
with  a  current  interest  rate  of  9.3%. 
Both  state  and  federal  taxes  on  this 
money  are  deferred  until  the  money 
is  withdrawn.  The  program  assumes 
that  the  money  will  not  be  withdrawn 
until  retirement,  when  the  employee 
is  expected  to  be  in  a  lower  tax  bracket. 

Employees  can  contribute  to  the 
Deferred  Compensation  Plan  through 
payroll  deductions  at  a  minimum  of 
$10  per  week.  Deductions  are  limited 
to  a  maximum  annual  contribution  of 
25%  of  gross  pay  or  $7,500,  whichever 
is  less.  Employees  can  change  the 
amount  of  money  being  deferred  at 
any  time  simply  by  contacting  their 
PEBSCO  Plan  coordinator.  When 


employees  retire,  leave  state  service, 
or  encounter  financial  emergencies 
(determined  by  PEBSCO),  they  can 
collect  all  or  part  of  the  deferred 
money,  plus  accrued  interest.  In  any 
case,  withdrawals  are  taxable  in  the 
year  received. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Deferred  Compensation  Plan,  please 
call  PEBSCO  at  1-800-732-3760  or 
(617)  741-0850.  Central  Office 
employees  should  ask  for  representa- 
tive George  Sommer,  or  talk  with  him 
in  person  at  150  Tremont  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  any  month.  (Sommer's 
location  is  posted  by  the  elevators  on 
the  day  of  his  visit.)  If  you'd  prefer, 
you  can  write  to  PEBSCO  at  One 
Salem  Green,  Suite  410,  Salem,  MA 
01970.  ^ 
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Calendar 


March  29 

Have  your  nutritional  status  and 
eating  habits  evaluated  at  the  Nutri- 
tion Awareness  Fair,  11  am  -  1  pm  in 
the  Public  Health  Council  Room. 
Remember:  If  you  want  to  have  your 
blood  cholesterol  level  checked  at  the 
fair,  you  must  call  the  Office  of  Nutri- 
tion (7-9283)  to  make  an  appointment. 


April  7 

World  Health  Day.  This  year's 
theme  is  "Health  for  All:  Pass  It 
Along."  Come  to  the  State  House 
(Room  F2,  first  floor)  at  1:30  pm  and 
listen  to  a  multi-ethnic  panel  discuss 
how  they  "pass  along"  health  infor- 
mation in  their  communities.  This 
World  Health  Day  seminar  is  spon- 
sored by  DPH  and  the  panel  discus- 
sion will  be  moderated  by  Dr.  Howard 
Spivak,  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Health  Promotion  Sciences. 


Civil  Service  exams  are  tentatively  scheduled  on  the  following  dates. 


April  1 
April  22 
April  29 
May  13 
May  20 
May  27 


June  17 


June  24 
June  30 
July  15 
August  12 


Institution  Security  Officer  II,  III  &  IV 
Mental  Health  Coordinator  I,  II  &  III 
Mental  Health  Worker  III  &  IV 
Social  Worker  II  &  III 
Clerk  III 

Dental  Hygienist 
Dentist 

Nurse  Practitioner 
Pharmacist  I 

Service  Coordinator  I  &  II 
Senior  Physical  Therapist 
Public  Health  Nursing  Advisor  I  &  II 
Health  Care  Facility  Inspector  I 
Day  Care  Services  Specialist  I  &  II 
Social  Worker  IV 
Administrative  Assistant  I  &  II 
Food  Service  Supervisor  I  &  II 


For  more  information  on  these  and  other  exams,  please  call  the  Civil  Service 
Board  at  (617)  727-2293,  or  check  the  bulletin  board  outside  the  Division  of 
Human  Resources  on  the  second  floor  at  150  Tremont.  Applications  for  Civil 
Service  exams  are  available  from  your  personnel  liaison,  your  hospital  Personnel 
Office,  or  the  receptionist  in  the  Division  of  Human  Resources. 


Use  it  or  lose  it 

Check  with  your  attendance  clerk 
to  find  out  if  you  have  any  vacation 
leave  that  will  be  forfeited  if  not  taken 
before  July  1,  1989.  The  maximum 
vacation  leave  which  can  be  carried 
over  to  July  1,  1989,  is  one  year's  time 
(credited  on  July  1,  1988)  for  bargain- 
ing unit  employees.  Managers,  who 
accrue  vacation  leave  on  a  different 
schedule,  may  carry  over  two  years' 
vacation  leave  (credited  between 
July  1,  1987  and  June  30,  1989). 

Employees  should  also  remember 
that  personal  leave  cannot  be  carried 
over  into  the  following  fiscal  year. 

Tax  time 

Are  you  having  a  hard  time  trying 
to  figure  out  your  taxes  on  your  own? 
The  Central  Library  at  150  Tremont 
Street  can  help.  In  addition  to  the 
many  tax  forms  and  instruction 
booklets  on  hand,  the  library  now  has 
the  new  1988  IRS  Tax  Video  available. 
If  you  want  to  see  this  video,  please 
call  Cathy  Moore  at  (617)  727-7022. 
(Note  to  cable  subscribers:  This 
video  will  not  be  seen  on  MTV.) 


DON 7  FORGET 

to  pick  up  your  Magic  Kingdom 
Club  card  and  Membership  Guide 

TODAY! 

Contact: 
Heather  MacBean 
(617)  727-2638 

©1988  The  Wail  Disney  Company 
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Apple  scare 


Recent  news  stories  about 
daminozide  had  many  people 
afraid  to  buy  apples  or  apple  juice.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  school 
systems  even  refused  to  serve  apples 
in  their  cafeterias. 

This  level  of  fear  is  unnecessary 
because,  at  the  levels  found  in  apple 
products,  daminozide  residues  do  not 
pose  any  immediate  danger. 

Massachusetts  residents  have  even 
less  cause  for  alarm,  thanks  to  quick 
action  taken  by  DPH's  Food  and  Drug 
Division  three  years  ago.  When  test 
results  showed  that  both  daminozide 
and  UDMH  (its  breakdown  product) 
caused  cancer  in  laboratory  animals, 
the  EPA  planned  to  cancel  all  food 
uses  for  daminozide.  When  this  deci- 
sion was  challenged,  however,  the 
EPA  decided  to  delay  action  until 
further  studies  were  completed. 

DPH's  Food  and  Drug  Division 
believed  that  immediate  action  was 
needed  to  protect  the  public  health. 
Early  in  1986,  DPH  adopted  three- 
stage  regulations  to  reduce  the  level 
of  daminozide  residues  allowed  in 
baby  foods  and  heat-processed  apple 
products.  No  detectable  residues 
have  been  allowed  in  baby  foods 
since  October  1987,  or  in  apple  sauce 
or  heat-processed  apple  juice  since 
October  1988. 

The  limits  for  baby  foods  were 
phased  in  quickly  because  young 
children  eat  and  drink  so  much  apple 
sauce  and  juice  for  their  size  that  they 
were  at  greatest  risk.  Heat-processed 
apple  products  were  singled  out 
because  heat  speeds  up  the  conver- 
sion of  daminozide  to  UDMH,  which 
is  a  more  potent  carcinogen. 


Food  and  Drug  Division  staff  test 
apple  products  to  make  sure  the 
standards  are  being  met.  In  the  most 
recent  market-basket  tests,  no  detect- 
able residues  of  daminozide  were 
found  in  any  baby  foods,  apple  juice 
or  apple  sauce  sold  in  Massachusetts. 


Testing  apple  products  for  daminozide  at 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Laboratory. 

Currently,  the  Department  is  con- 
sidering taking  further  action  to  limit 
daminozide  residues  in  raw  apples.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Division  recommends  that  people 
cooking  apples  at  home  use  only  fruit 
that  has  not  been  treated  with 
daminozide. 


the  corner  office 


In  honor  of  Secretary's 
Week  (April  24  -  28),  I'd  like  to 
devote  this  month's  column  to  the 
Department's  clerks,  secretaries, 
receptionists  and  administrative 


assistants.  We  depend  heavily  on 
these  women  and  men,  but  we  some- 
times fail  to  recognize  just  how  vital 
their  contributions  are  to  the 
functioning  of  our  offices  and  the 
Department  as  a  whole.  Let  me  tell 
you  about  just  two  of  these  employees 
whose  dedication  is  typical  of  the 
Department's  support  staff. 

When  Lena  Trotman  began  work- 
ing for  the  state  in  July  of  1944,  the 
country  was  in  the  midst  of  World 
War  II  and  Leverett  Saltonstall  was 
Governor.  Ms.  Trotman,  currently  a 
clerk  in  the  Division  of  Health  Care 
Quality,  has  worked  in  several 
different  areas  of  the  Department 
since  1945,  including  the  Lemuel 
Shattuck  Hospital  and  the  Division  of 
Medical  Care  (which  evolved  into 
today's  Health  Care  Quality  Division). 

Those  who  work  with  Ms.  Trotman 
praise  her  for  her  polished  pro- 
fessionalism as  well  as  her  gentle  and 
considerate  ways.  She  has  been  both 
a  role  model  and  an  inspiration  to 
generations  of  DPH  employees. 

Mary  Meehan,  who  has  also  worked 
for  the  Department  since  World  War 
II,  began  in  the  Division  of 
Communicable  Diseases  in  1943,  then 
transferred  to  TB  Control.  For  most 
of  her  career,  however,  she  has  been 
a  vital  and  valued  member  of  the  STD 
Program  staff. 

Ms.  Meehan's  co-workers  describe 
her  as  dedicated  to  public  health.  Her 
current  position  is  Head  Clerk,  but 
that  title  does  little  to  describe  either 
the  variety  or  the  quality  of  her  work. 
She  has  worked  closely  with  many 
different  people  over  the  years,  and 
all  have  been  impressed  by  her  vast 
knowledge  of  how  the  Department 
works  and  her  ability  to  handle 
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Reducing  risks 
and  fighting  fear 

Are  you  cancerphobic?  Most 
people  are,  according  to  the  late 
Dr.  Franz  J.  Inglefinger,  outstanding 
gastroenterologist  and  eminent  editor 
of  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine.  Why  the  fear?  Much  of  it 
stems  from  lack  of  knowledge  about 
what  causes  cancer  and  how  to  pre- 
vent it. 

On  a  more  personal  basis,  most 
people  know  someone  —  a  family 
member  or  a  close  friend  —  who  has 
cancer  or  who  has  been  treated  for 
the  disease.  According  to 
Commissioner  Prothrow-Stith,  more 
than  26,000  new  cancer  cases  are 
diagnosed  in  Massachusetts  each  year. 

Yet  there  is  encouraging  news. 
Many  of  the  causes  of  cancer  have 
been  identified  and  can  now  be 
controlled. 

Helping  residents  reduce  their  can- 
cer risks  is  the  goal  of  the  Department's 
new  Cancer  Control  and  Education 
Program,  which  is  funded  by  a  grant 
from  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
(NCI).  Although  most  NCI  grants 
support  cancer  research,  DPH's 


You  can  help 

DPH  and  the  U.S.  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  (CPSC)  are  look- 
ing for  short-term  volunteers  to  find 
out  if  retailers  are  complying  with  the 
1988  federal  ban  on  the  sale  of  lawn 
darts. 

Lawn  darts  are  tossed  underhand 
toward  a  target  in  an  outdoor  game 
similar  to  horseshoes.  Although  the 
oversized  darts  are  not  sharp  enough 
to  look  dangerous,  they  are  heavy 
enough  to  puncture  skulls  or  other- 
wise seriously  injure  anyone  accident- 
ally hit  by  them.  The  CPSC  estimates 
that  about  6,700  people  —  three 
quarters  of  them  children  under  15  — 
have  been  injured  badly  enough  by 
lawn  darts  to  need  emergency  room 
treatment.  Three  children  are  known 
to  have  been  killed  by  these  darts. 

Volunteers  are  needed  for  three 
months  (May  1  -  August  1)  to  find 
out  if  stores  are  still  selling  lawn 
darts,  to  inform  store  managers  that 


Health  Promotion  Sciences  branch 
won  the  agency's  backing  to  create  a 
model  educational  program  to  help 
prevent  cancer. 

Cancer  prevention  tips 

Don't  smoke  or  use  any  form  of 
tobacco. 

If  you  drink,  use  alcohol  in 
moderation. 

Eat  foods  low  in  fat 

Include  fresh  fruit,  vegetables  and 
whole-grain  cereals  in  your  diet. 

Avoid  unnecessary  X-rays. 

Avoid  too  much  sun;  wear  protective 
clothing  and  use  sunscreens. 

Over  the  next  three  months,  the 
Cancer  Control  and  Education  Pro- 
gram will  run  a  series  of  workshops, 
seminars  and  lectures  in  New  Bedford 
and  Fall  River  on  cancer  risk  factors 
groups  such  as  tobacco  use,  nutrition, 
and  environmental  and  occupational 
exposures;  and  controlling  cancer 
through  community  organization. 


BANNED 


selling  them  is  illegal,  and  to  report 
their  findings  to  the  CPSC.  All 
volunteers  will  be  trained  by  the 
CPSC  Regional  Director  before  mak- 
ing the  store  visits. 

If  you  want  to  help,  please  call 
Cindy  Rodgers  in  DPH's  Injury  Pre- 
vention Program  at  (617)  727-1246.  If 
you're  calling  from  outside  the  Boston 
area,  dial  1-800-CAR-SAFE  (toll-free). 


and  prevention  strategies.  The 
workshops  will  focus  on  specific 
groups  such  as  women,  minorities 
and  low-income  populations;  risk  fac- 
tors such  as  tobacco  use,  nutrition, 
and  environmental  and  occupational 
exposures;  and  controlling  cancer 
through  community  organization. 

"Our  goal  is  to  train  a  critical  mass 
of  individuals  who  are  already  skilled 
in  community  organization  and  pro- 
gram development,"  explained  Dr. 
Howard  Spivak,  Deputy  Commissioner 
for  Health  Promotion  Sciences.  "By 
teaching  them  about  the  various 
causes  of  cancer  and  strategies  for  its 
prevention,  we  hope  to  develop  a 
cohesive  group  of  local  activitsts  who 
can  take  the  lead  on  cancer  control 
activities  for  their  own  communities." 

Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  were 
chosen  as  the  first  cities  to  participate 
in  this  innovative  program  because  of 
their  histories  of  community  organiza- 
tion and  involvement  in  health 
activities.  The  Cancer  Control  and 
Education  Program  is  cosponsored  by 
DPH,  the  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Area  Health  Education  Center,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Division  and  Fall 
River  and  New  Bedford  units  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 


Local  hero 

Thanks  in  part  to  quick  action  by  a 
DPH  employee,  a  Randolph  woman's 
life  was  saved  last  month. 

Janet  Daylor,  Nursing  Supervisor 
for  the  Bureau  of  Parent,  Child  and 
Adolescent  Health  at  the  Southeast 
Regional  Health  Office,  was  in  the 
locker  room  at  her  fitness  club  when 
another  woman  ran  in  and  said  some- 
one had  just  been  pulled  unconscious 
from  the  pool.  Davlor  ran  out  to  help 
and  found  that  the  woman  had  stopped 
breathing  and  had  no  pulse.  Daylor 
began  administering  CPR  immediately 
and,  with  another  nurse  who  quickly 
joined  her,  continued  until  emergency 
help  arrived. 

When  asked  if  she  was  nervous, 
Daylor  replied  that  she  had  acted 
without  hesitation. 

"I've  done  this  before,"  she  said, 
"and  you  don't  have  time  to  think 
about  it.  I'm  just  happy  she's  alive 
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Regional  forums 

DPH  is  inviting  the  public  to  help 
shape  the  state's  health  agenda  for  the 
beginning  of  the  1990s,  through  a 
series  of  regional  forums  being  held 
this  month. 

Each  year  Massachusetts  receives 
federal  funds  to  help  pay  for  various 
public  health  services  such  as  AIDS 
prevention,  nutrition  programs  for 
infants  and  pregnant  women,  rape 
crisis  centers,  and  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  treatment. 

"Comments  from  residents  and 
local  health  officials  are  extremely 
helpful  to  us  in  setting  priorities  on 
how  we  spend  that  money  in  the 
coming  year,"  said  Commissioner 
Prothrow-Stith.  "We  want  to  know 
what  they're  thinking.  We  need  their 
feedback  to  help  us  shape  the  public 
health  agenda  for  next  year." 

Local  health  leaders,  city  and  town 
officials,  and  representatives  of 
advocacy  groups  are  being  encouraged 
to  attend  the  forums  and  discuss  their 
health  concerns.  Senior  members  of 
the  DPH  staff  will  be  at  each  forum  to 
talk  about  existing  programs  and 
priorities,  and  to  listen  to  residents' 
comments. 
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Calendar 

April  17  -  May  19 

Annual  Open  Enrollment  Period. 
This  is  your  chance  to  sign  up  for 
basic  life  or  basic  life  and  health 
insurance,  or  to  switch  health  plans. 
Coverage  for  changes  made  during 
open  enrollment  will  take  effect  on 
July  1,  1989.  For  more  information 
call  Marjory  Reid  in  Human  Resources, 
(617)  727-2638. 

April  24 

Financial  Planning  lunchtime 
seminar.  Sandra  Best,  Certified 
Financial  Planner  with  IDS  (a  sub- 

continued  on  next  page 
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sidiary  of  American  Express),  will 
meet  with  employees  from  noon  to  1 
pm  in  the  Public  Health  Council 
Room  to  discuss  tax  strategies  for 
1989  and  ways  to  increase  your 
savings.  Plan  to  attend  if  you  have 
any  financial  questions. 

April  26 

Benefits  Fair  in  the  Public  Health 
Council  Room,  11  am  to  2  pm.  Stop 
by  to  choose  or  change  insurance 
plans,  or  to  find  out  what  the 
Massachusetts  Employee  Assistance 
Program  (MEAP),  Equicor  Disability 
Insurance,  PEBSCO  Deferred  Com- 
pensation, LifeStyle,  the  American 
Heart  Association  and  the  American 
Cancer  Society  can  do  for  you. 

May  8 

"The  Continuing  Saga  of  DES:  Per- 
sonal, Legal  and  Health  Implications," 
a  lunchtime  talk  by  Lucinda  Finley 
of  Radcliffe  College's  Bunting  Institute 
and  professor  of  law  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. Public  Health  Council  Room  A, 
12:30  to  2  pm.  Sponsored  by  the 
Women's  Health  Unit. 


May  18 

SCIPP  10th  Anniversary  Celebra- 
tion at  the  Transportation  Systems 
Center,  Kendall  Square,  Cambridge. 
The  celebration  includes  a  panel  dis- 
cussion of  the  past,  present  and  future 
of  injury  prevention  (1:00  -  5:15  pm), 
with  a  reception  to  follow.  All  DPH 
employees  are  invited,  but  you  must 
pre-register  by  calling  the  Statewide 
Comprehensive  Injury  Prevention 
Program  at  (617)  727-1246. 
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MAY  22-29.tH 


May  22 

Kick-off  for  "Buckle  Up  America 
Week"  at  Boston's  City  Hall  Plaza, 


April  30 

Deadline  to  apply  for  NAGE-Unit  6  child  care  scholarships.  Scholarships 
will  be  awarded  to  eligible  union  members  who  paid  for  child  care  for  their 
preschool-aged  children  during  1988.  To  apply,  return  the  coupon  below  as 
soon  as  possible.  Eligibility  forms  will  be  mailed  to  you. 


Please  print  clearly. 


Name. 


Address. 


Work  Unit 


Work  Phone. 


Child's  Name_ 
Child's  Name. 
Child's  Name. 


Age. 
Age. 
Age 


Return  to:  NAGE  Unit  VI 

ATTN:  Child  Care  Committee 
285  Dorchester  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02127 


noon  to  1  pm.  DPH's  Passenger 
Safety  Program  will  be  giving  away 
posters,  coloring  books,  key  chains 
and  balloons.  Awards  will  be  given 
to  school  children  who  have  taken 
part  in  passenger  safety  programs. 
Vince  and  Larry  (Buckle  Up  America 
spokesdummies)  and  Buckle  Bear  will 
be  there,  too.  Bring  the  whole  family; 
there'll  be  fun  for  everyone! 


the  way 


Mass  buying 

Mass  Buying  Power  Inc.  is  the 
largest  consumer-benefit  operation  in 
Massachusetts.  DPH  employees  are 
eligible  for  savings  on  everything 
from  auto  alarm  systems  to  real 
estate  to  windsurfers,  with  no  mem- 
bership dues,  no  service  charges,  and 
no  obligations.  Call  now  for  more 
information:  (617)  782-7131  or  7132. 

Thanks 

The  St.  James  Armenian  Apostolic 
Church  would  like  to  thank  all  of 
those  who  made  contributions  to  aid 
victims  of  the  earthquake  in  Armenia. 
Your  generosity  was  greatly 
appreciated. 

Thanks  again 

On  behalf  of  the  patients  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the 
Mass.  State  Employees  Blood  Pro- 
gram would  like  to  thank  Deborah 
Dalton  of  the  State  Laboratory 
Institute  and  Sandra  Lezberg  of  Ser- 
vices for  Children  with  Special  Health 
Care  Needs  for  their  donations. 
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If  they  won't  come  to  the  clinic... 

Adolescents  are  the  most  medically  underserved  age  group  in  the  pop- 
ulation. Some  teenagers  hate  being  treated  by  a  pediatrician  whose 
waiting  room  is  full  of  toddlers  and  small  children.  Some  believe  that  every- 
thing they  say  to  the  family  doctor  will  be  repeated  to  their  parents.  Others 
don't  have  a  doctor  or  any  way  to  pay  for  care,  and  many  just  don't  see  why 
they  should  bother  making  or  keeping  an  appointment  when  they  feel  OK. 

As  a  result,  most  teenagers  use  health  services  only  when  they  are  injured  or 
very  sick.  This  kind  of  episodic  contact  makes  comprehensive  health  care 
impossible.  Nevertheless,  school-based  health  centers  have  proven  that  it  is 
possible  to  get  teenagers  to  use  health  care  services  routinely.  Massachusetts 
now  has  ten  such  clinics,  thanks  to  the  Boston  School  Committee's  recent 
decision  to  open  the  city's  first  two  next  fall.  With  funding  support  from  DPH, 
these  centers  can  provide  comprehensive  adolescent  health  services  that  com- 
bine health  promotion  with  medical  treatment. 

"Location  is  key,"  says  Judy  Gorbach,  Director  of  Adolescent  Health 
Services,  explaining  just  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  same  teenagers  who  avoid 
doctor's  appointments  will  flock  to  school-based  health  centers.  Howard 
Spivak,  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Health  Promotion,  agrees  that  one  solution 
to  the  problem  of  adolescents  who  won't  seek  out  health  care  is  bringing  the 
care  to  them. 

The  Department  requires  all  DPH-supported  centers  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive health  and  counseling  services,  including  space  for  other  community 
agencies  such  as  mental  health  or  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  agencies.  By  incor- 
porating such  a  variety,  school-based  health  centers  can  provide  a  broad  range 
of  vital  services  such  as  acute  care,  management  of  chronic  medical  problems, 
immunizations,  physical  exams,  psychological  counseling,  nutrition  counseling, 
and  prenatal  care. 

"Adolescence  is  a  time  of  major  growth  and  adjustment  to  changes," 
Gorbach  added.  "This  stage  of  development  offers  an  ideal  opportunity  for  a 
sensitive  ear  and  a  talented  diagnostician."  During  adolescence,  teenagers 
begin  making  the  decisions  that  will  determine  their  eating,  exercise,  drinking, 
drug  use,  and  sexual  habits  during  adulthood.  They  need  reliable  information 
from  knowledgeable,  nonjudgemental  sources  if  they  are  to  make  sound 
decisions  and  form  good  health  habits.  To  make  sure  teenagers  get  the  infor- 
mation they  need,  the  Department  also  requires  the  centers  to  develop  coor- 
dinated health  education  programs. 

Although  the  requirements  are  standard,  no  two  school-based  health  centers 
in  Massachusetts  are  the  same.  Each  has  developed  a  unique  combination  of 
services  based  on  local  needs  and  resources.  Holyoke  High  School's  Teen 
Clinic,  for  example,  was  the  first  in  the  state  and  boasts  a  broad  range  of 
services  provided  at  the  school  by  local  organizations.  The  Clinic's  medical 
and  counseling  staff  work  closely  with  the  school's  Health  Department  to 
ensure  a  comprehensive  approach  to  health  education,  including  a  year-long, 

continued  on  page  2 


Cushing  to  rebuild 

The  project  to  replace  Cushing 
Hospital's  outdated  buildings 
with  a  state-of-the-art  facility  is  pro- 
ceeding on  schedule.  The  bill 
establishing  this  project,  the  result  of 
collaboration  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors,  was  approved  by  the 
Legislature  and  signed  by  Governor 
Dukakis  in  1988.  The  two-year 
feasibility  study  is  now  complete  and 
the  Division  of  Capital  Planning  and 
Operations  (DCPO)  ha<;  advertised 
for  architects. 


Interdisciplinary  team  discusses  patient 
care  with  Head  Nurse  Mary  Brasier,  R.N.C., 
the  team  leader. 

"Many  major  architectural  firms, 
both  local  and  international,  have 
submitted  applications  to  the  Design 
Selection  Board,"  reported  Tim 
Popejoy,  senior  study  manager  for 
DCPO's  Office  of  Programming. 
"This  final  design  process  is  on  a  fast 
track."  The  architectural  firm  chosen 
in  the  next  few  weeks  will  have  nine 
months  to  complete  the  design. 
Ground-breaking  is  scheduled  for  the 
continued  on  page  3 
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Grow  old  along 
with  me 

Grow  old  along  with  me! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be, 
The  last  of  life,  for  which 
the  first  was  made.... 

For  many  elderly,  these  lines  from 
Robert  Browning's  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra 
have  a  hollow  sound.  The  "best"  has 
escaped  them.  To  help  the  growing 
population  of  elderly  in  the 
Commonwealth  live  fuller,  healthier, 
happier  lives,  the  Department  created 
the  Division  of  Elderly  Health  in 
October  1988. 

Alan  Balsam,  who  has  worked  with 
the  elderly  for  many  years,  heads  the 
new  division.  According  to  Balsam, 
the  main  objectives  of  the  Division  of 
Elderly  Health  are,  first,  to  be  an 
integrating  force  on  elder  health 
issues,  and  second,  to  strengthen  the 
Department's  presence  in  the 
community  of  Massachusetts  elders. 

Despite  its  newness,  the  Division 
has  responded  quickly  to  the  challenges 
facing  the  Department  and  other  agen- 
cies working  with  the  elderly.  One 
example  is  the  osteoporosis  education 
campaign,  which  was  launched  on 


Mother's  Day.  Osteoporosis  is  a 
weakening  of  the  bones  that  all  too 
often  causes  fractures  in  older 
women.  In  cooperation  with  Tufts 
Medical  School,  the  Division 
developed  a  brochure  and  poster  that 
explain  the  problem  and  what  women 
can  do  to  keep  their  bones  strong. 


Alan  Balsam,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Elderly  Health. 

These  materials  will  be  distributed 
through  senior  citizen  centers  all 
across  the  state. 

Two  other  health  education  projects 
were  also  launched  in  May  to 
celebrate  Older  Americans  Month. 
Elder  Health  Alert,  a  joint  project  of 
the  Division  and  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons 


clinic  (continued) 

sophomore-level  course.  In  Cambridge,  the  school-based  clinic  is  a 
neighborhood  health  center  located  on  school  grounds  that  is  accessible  from 
both  the  school  and  the  street.  This  model  was  developed  to  provide  care  for 
adolescents  both  during  and  after  school  hours,  whether  they  are  students  or 
not. 

Parents  are  very  supportive  of  the  school-based  health  centers  that  are 
already  up  and  running.  They  know  that  if  their  children  are  injured  or  get 
sick  while  in  school,  they  can  be  treated  immediately.  Parents  no  longer  have 
to  nag  their  teenagers  about  making  or  keeping  medical  appointments,  so 
many  conditions  can  be  discovered  and  treated  earlier  than  they  would  other- 
wise be.  In  fact,  every  one  of  the  school-based  health  centers  now  operating  in 
Massachusetts  has  discovered  previously  undiagnosed  problems,  including 
diabetes,  heart  murmurs  and  depression. 

"A  great  many  teenagers  today  have  health  care  needs  that  aren't  being  met, 
and  as  a  result  are  not  coming  close  to  reaching  their  maximum  potential,"  said 
Deputy  Commissioner  Spivak.  "The  costs  of  this  to  all  of  us  are  enormous  in 
both  economic  and  human  terms. 

"School-based  health  care  is  one  important  mechanism  for  beginning  to 
address  the  health  problems  of  teenagers  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  In  the 
school-based  clinic,  a  unique  mix  of  health  promotion  and  problem  prevention 
can  be  effectively  combined  with  medical  care,  in  a  setting  that  offers  sen- 
sitivity to  adolescents'  developmental  needs  and  respect  for  confidentiality. 
Although  school-based  health  care  is  not  a  cure-all,  there  is  growing  evidence 
that  this  type  of  program  can  contribute  to  helping  voung  people  in  a  signifi- 
cant way." 


(AARP),  is  a  semiannual  publication 
with  health  tips  and  information  for 
the  state's  older  residents.  The  first 
issue  of  the  Alert,  which  explains  how 
people  over  50  can  keep  themselves 
physically  fit,  includes  instructions  for 
warm-up  stretches  and  general  exer- 
cise tips. 

Project  Elder  Med  is  a  collaborative 
effort  with  the  Statewide  Comprehen- 
sive Injury  Prevention  Program 
(SCIPP)  and  the  Massachusetts  Poison 
Center.  This  educational  campaign 
focuses  on  medication  mistakes  and 
misuse  by  elders,  a  greater  problem 
than  previously  recognized.  Many  of 
the  state's  older  residents  are  being 
treated  with  so  many  different 
medications  —  often  prescribed  by 
several  different  doctors  —  that  drug 
interactions  and  pill  mix-ups  become 
likely.  Project  Elder  Med  is  tackling 
these  problems  by  distributing  a 
large-print  educational  brochure,  a 
"passport"  for  keeping  track  of  both 
prescription  and  over-the-counter 
medications,  and  a  medication  calen- 
dar designed  to  work  as  both  a 
schedule  and  a  reminder. 

Balsam's  dual  background  in  nutri- 
tion and  elder  services  uniquely  suits 
him  to  his  current  position.  He  holds 
Master's  degrees  in  Nutrition  and 
Public  Health  as  well  as  a  Ph.D.  in 
Nutrition.  Before  joining  the  Depart- 
ment, Balsam  worked  at  Somerville- 
Cambridge  Elder  Services  for  eight 
years.  His  experience  helped  the 
Division  obtain  a  fellowship  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Geron- 
tology Program  for  an  elders' 
luncheon  club  project.  This  innova- 
tive program  works  with  people  in 
their  own  homes  or  in  the  common 
rooms  of  apartment  complexes  for  the 
elderly  to  make  sure  they  get  nutritious 
meals.  The  Division  and  the  Veterans 
Administration  jointly  sponsor  nine 
luncheon  clubs  in  eastern  Massachusetts 
for  elderly  veterans,  a  group  usually 
difficult  to  reach. 

The  Division  is  currently  working 
on  a  pilot  flu  project  funded  by 
Medicare.  The  purpose  of  this  project 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  elderly 
residents  of  Essex  County  who  get  flu 
vaccinations  each  year,  with  the 
ultimate  goal  of  reducing  flu-caused 
pneumonia  and  death  among  this 
population. 


Cashing  (continued) 

spring  of  1990  and  occupancy  targeted 
for  1993. 

"The  support  we've  had  throughout 
is  a  credit  to  the  excellent  staff  and 
the  great  work  they  do  for  our 
patients  in  this  antiquated  plant,"  said 
Peter  Kastner,  interim  superintendent 
of  Cushing  Hospital  in  Framingham. 
"Community  leaders  from  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  recommended 
rebuilding."  Cushing  was  originally 
built  in  1943,  with  a  20-year  life 
expectancy,  and  has  seen  many 
renovations  since  then.  This  former 
Army  and  VA  hospital  began  provid- 
ing chronic  care  for  the  elderly  in 
1957  and  became  one  of  the  DPH 
hospitals  in  1984. 

"The  Task  Force  appointed  by 
Human  Services  Secretary  Philip 
Johnston  provided  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  assess  the  future  of 
Cushing,"  said  Jack  Gracey,  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Hospitals  and 
former  Cushing  superintendent.  Task 
Force  members  included  over  20 
community  leaders,  Senator  Edward 
Burke,  Representatives  Barbara  Gray, 
David  Magnani  and  Joseph  Connelly, 
and  hospital  trustee  chairman  Dwight 
Scandrett. 

The  Task  Force  used  projected  pop- 
ulation and  demographic  data  to 
analyze  the  state's  need  for  a  new 
facility  for  the  elderly.  The  group 
concluded  that  both  the  region  and 
the  state  needed  a  multi-level, 
comprehensive  geriatric  care  center 
to  provide  a  full  spectrum  of  medical, 
social,  community,  residential  and 
primary  care  for  the  state's  elderly. 
The  center  could  also  provide  a  loca- 
tion for  much-needed  research  and 
training  in  geriatric  services. 

The  new  266-bed  Massachusetts 
Geriatric  Care  Center  will  include  60 
chronic  disease  beds;  of  those,  20  will 
be  reserved  for  rehabilitation  and  six 
for  respite  care.  The  Center  will  also 
maintain  a  supportive  relationship 
with  50  residents  of  elderly  housing 
to  be  located  on  the  grounds.  Very 
frail  elderly  who  need  intensive  nurs- 
ing care,  residents  from  mental  health 
or  mental  retardation  facilities,  and 
patients  in  acute  care  hospitals  who 
are  waiting  for  space  in  long-term 
care  facilities  will  be  targeted  for 
Center  services. 

"Cushing  has  a  well-established 


tradition  of  providing  top-quality 
care,"  Kastner  emphasized.  "Over  the 
years  we  have  developed  working 
partnerships  with  a  myriad  of  agen- 
cies, senior  centers,  educational 
institutions,  family  members  and 
others  from  all  walks  of  life.  It  makes 
a  difference;  people  came  through 
with  major  support  for  the  project," 
he  added,  referring  to  over  1,000 
letters  supporting  the  project  that 
were  forwarded  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committees  of  both  House 
and  Senate  after  public  hearings  and 
news  stories  on  the  project. 

Cushing  currently  provides  a  broad 
range  of  medical,  rehabilitative  and 
social  services  for  over  260  inpatients. 
"Our  interdisciplinary  team  approach 
is  a  key  factor  in  bringing  quality  ser- 
vices to  the  residents,"  said  Mary 
Brasier,  a  head  nurse  at  Cushing  who 
leads  the  team  on  her  unit.  Staff  also 
provide  outpatient  services  through 


Chief  of  Staff  John  Auerbach's  office  a 
few  weeks  ago,  shortly  after  the  window 
was  destroyed  by  high  winds.  Several 
staff  members  were  in  the  office  at  the 
time;  fortunately,  no  one  was  seriously 
hurt. 


free  health  clinics  in  senior  centers, 
congregate  housing  and  other  con- 
venient locations.  Denture  repair  and 
a  unique  orthotics  service  are  pro- 
vided at  the  hospital,  thanks  to  Title 
IIIB  funds  provided  through  Baypath 
Senior  Citizens  Services  (which  has 
its  office  within  the  Cushing  com- 
plex). An  adult  day  health  center  and 
a  child  day  care  center  opened  at 
Cushing  in  1982  and  1986,  respec- 
tively. A  model  Alzheimer's  Unit,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  state,  also 
opened  in  1986. 

"The  Department  can  be  proud  of 
the  work  being  done  at  Cushing 
Hospital,"  Commissioner  Prothrow- 
Stith  commented.  "We're  excited 
about  the  ground-breaking  scheduled 
for  next  spring.  This  project's 
development  is  a  credit  to  the  many 
people  working  cooperatively  on 
behalf  of  the  elderly  in  Massachusetts." 


PRIT 

The  Pension  Reserves  Investment 
Trust  (PRIT)  Fund  is  the  investment 
portfolio  for  the  assets  of  members  of 
the  state  and  local  retirement  systems. 
The  PRIT  Fund  was  created  on 
October  1,  1984,  by  Chapter  661  of 
the  Acts  of  1983.  The  same  legisla- 
tion also  created  the  Pension  Reserves 
Investment  Management  (PRIM) 
Board  to  assume  responsibility  for 
investing  and  reinvesting  the  PRIT 
Fund  assets. 

Since  the  PRIT  Fund  began,  it  has 
grown  to  over  $2  billion.  Most  of  the 
PRIT  Fund's  assets  (89.2%)  belong  to 
the  State  Employees'  and  Teachers' 
Retirement  System;  the  remaining 
assets  belong  to  participating 
municipal  retirement  systems. 

Last  year's  rate  of  return  for  the 
Fund  was  13.4%.  If  you  have  any 
questions  about  pension  reserve  fund 
assets,  please  call  Ralph  White,  Elect- 
ed PRIM  Board  member,  at  (617) 
723-7283. 


Unit  9  info 

On  May  1,  1989,  the  Department  of 
Personnel  Administration  approved 
Unit  9  job  specifications.  Unit  9 
members  who  believe  they  have  been 
misclassified  can  now  appeal  their  job 
titles.  For  further  information,  please 
contact  Anne  Wakefield,  Classification 
Specialist,  at  (617)  727-2650. 

Shattuck  news 

The  Lemuel  Shattuck  Hospital 
recently  received  its  three-year 
accreditation  from  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  of  Health  Care 
Organizations.  Congratulations! 

A  (5-)  grand  birthday- 
Ken  Bragg,  Director  of  Facilities  at 
Lemuel  Shattuck  Hospital,  never 
expected  his  42nd  birthday  to  be 
worth  $5,000.  But  at  an  early  surprise 
party  at  the  Dedham  Hilton,  Ken 
found  out  just  how  generous  his 
friends  and  associates  could  be.  Their 
generosity  was  prompted  by  Ken's 
fight  with  leukemia  that  began  in 
April  1988.  The  money  raised  at  the 
party  will  help  fund  both  cancer 
research  and  medical  care  for  other 
leukemia  patients.  Ken  is  now  in 
remission  and  we  all  wish  him  a  very 
happy  and  healthy  birthday. 

Window  watch 

Now  that  spring  has  finally  arrived 
at  150  Tremont,  Central  Services  asks 
that  you  make  sure  any  windows  near 
your  desk  are  securely  closed  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  Windows  have  been 
blown  open  by  overnight  spring 
rainstorms  more  than  once  in  the  past 
few  years.  Anyone  who  has  been 
through  it  can  tell  you:  finding  your 
rainsoaked  work  strewn  across  the 
floor  in  the  morning  is  no  fun  at  all. 

1%  cash  back 

Metropolitan  Credit  Union  mem- 
bers can  get  1%  cash  back  on  any 
used  car  or  truck  loan  up  to  $40,000. 
For  example,  if  you  borrow  $15,000, 
Metropolitan  will  give  you  a  check  for 
$150.  You  can  use  your  1%  cash  back 
to  help  pay  for  car  insurance,  gas,  a 


new  stereo,  or  whatever  you  want. 
As  soon  as  you  close  the  loan,  it's 
money  in  your  pocket.  To  apply  for  a 
used  car  or  truck  loan,  simply  call  or 
visit  any  of  Metropolitan's  offices: 
Burlington,  120  Cambridge  St. 

(617)  229-2622 
Chelsea,  372  Washington  Ave. 

(617)  884-7200 
Framingham,  855  Worcester  Rd.  (Rte.  9) 

(508)  620-8922 
Lawrence,  215  South  Broadway 

(508)  687-7968 
Peabody,  68  Main  St. 

(508)  532-0120 
Winthrop,  5  Michael's  Mall 

(617)  846-9345 

Thank  you 

The  Massachusetts  State  Employees' 
Blood  Program  (MSEBP)  would  like 
to  thank  all  the  employees  from  the 
Mass.  Center  for  Disease  Control, 
Division  of  Food  and  Drugs,  and 
Childhood  Lead  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Program  for  their  generous 
blood  donations  to  the  MSEBP's 
Bloodmobile.  There  were  too  many 
donors  to  list  them  all,  but  every 
donation  is  truly  appreciated  by  the 
people  in  need. 


Calendar 

May  26 

Deadline  for  filing  applications  for 
the  following  Civil  Service  exams: 
Day  Care  Services  Specialist  1 
Dental  Hygienist 
Dentist 
Pharmacist  I 
Physician  I 

Service  Coordinator  I  &  II 

June  2 

Deadline  for  filing  applications  for 
the  following  Civil  Service  exams: 

Power  Plant  Engineer 

(1st,  2nd  &  3rd  Class) 
All  of  the  above  exams  are  for  state 
service  positions;  each  requires  a  $20 
examination  fee.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  Civil  Service  exams,  please 
call  the  Department  of  Personnel 
Administration's  Exam  Bureau  at 
(617)  727-7579. 


June  2 

"The  VA,  the  Community,  and  the 
Aging  Veteran,"  a  day-long  con- 
ference at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Boston,  600  Atlantic  Avenue. 
Speakers  include  DPH  Commissioner 
Deborah  Prothrow-Stith,  Elder  Affairs 
Commissioner  Paul  Lanzikos,  DPH 
Elderly  Health  Division  Director  Alan 
Balsam,  and  Ed  ODonnell  from  the 
VA's  central  office  in  Washington. 
The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  VA  Medical  Center  and 
cosponsored  by  DPH  and  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Older 
Americans.  Registration  begins  at 
9  am;  nursing,  social  work,  and  nurs- 
ing home  administrator  CEUs  have 
been  applied  for. 

June  13 

Free  workshop  on  playground 
safety  presented  by  the  Statewide 
Comprehensive  Injury  Prevention 
Program  (SCIPP),  1  -  4  pm  in  the 
Public  Health  Council  Room.  For 
more  information  contact  SCIPP  at 
(617)  727-1246. 

June  16 

Deadline  for  filing  applications  for 
the  following  Civil  Service  exam: 

Health  Care  Facility  Inspector  I 
This  exam  is  for  state  service  positions 
and  requires  a  $20  examination  fee. 
For  more  information  on  Civil  Service 
exams,  please  call  the  Department  of 
Personnel  Administration's  Exam 
Bureau  at  (617)  727-7579. 
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DPH  tightens  control 
of  medical  waste 

Not  a  single  Massachusetts  beach 
was  closed  because  of  medical 
waste  last  summer. 

That  fact  may  surprise  many  people 
because  news  stories  about  east  coast 
beaches  were  sometimes  confusing. 
This  state  was  one  of  many  where 
medical  debris  was  found,  but  in 
nowhere  near  the  amounts  that 
prompted  beach  closings  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

"The  amount  of  medical  waste 
washed  up  in  Massachusetts  was  only 
about  1%  of  all  the  waste  that  floated 
ashore  on  our  beaches,"  said  Howard 
Wensley,  DPH's  Director  of  Community 
Sanitation.  "Other  items  included 
tampon  applicators,  plastic  bags, 
aluminum  cans,  et  cetera."  More  than 
once  last  summer,  the  Department 
rushed  to  investigate  reports  of 
"medical  debris"  only  to  discover  that 
tampon  applicators,  glow  sticks,  onion 
bags  or  other  trash  had  been  misiden- 
tified.  One  report  of  "floating  surgical 
gloves"  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
more  menacing  than  seaweed. 

Despite  these  mistakes,  some  medi- 
cal debris  was  found  on  beaches  last 
year  and  a  few  items  have  already 
been  found  this  year.  The  risk  of 
infection  from  this  medical  waste  is 
minimal  because  blood-borne  viruses 
(like  HIV  and  hepatitis  B  virus)  die 
quickly  when  exposed  to  sunlight,  air 
and  water.  However  vanishingly 
small  the  risk  of  infection,  the  Depart- 
ment agrees  with  beachgoers:  medical 
waste  does  not  belong  on  our  state's 
beaches. 

"Our  concern  is  that  the  potential 
for  infection  exists,  so  we  want  to  pre- 


vent it  before  it  happens.  That's  what 
public  health  is  all  about,"  Wensley 
explained.  To  that  end,  DPH  has 
developed  a  two-pronged  approach 
to  dealing  with  improper  disposal  of 
medical  waste. 


1 


The  first  prong  is  a  plan  developed 
in  collaboration  with  DEQE  and  the 
MDC  for  tracing  the  source  and 
properly  disposing  of  medical  waste 
found  on  beaches.  The  plan  includes 
instructions  for  local  boards  of  health 
and  police  chiefs  on  how  to  collect, 
store  and  transport  these  materials 
safely.  Any  traceable  medical  waste 
will  be  turned  over  to  local  police  to 
be  documented  and  secured  as 
evidence.  continued  on  page  2 
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the  corner  office 


Recent  months  have  seen  con- 
siderable debate  over  the  best 
method  for  slowing  the  spread  of  the 
AIDS  virus  among  intravenous  drug 
users.  When  charged  by  the  Legis- 
lature's Joint  Committee  on  Health 
Care  to  develop  a  proposal  to  address 
this  question,  the  Department  pulled 
together  a  group  that  included  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  providers  and 
AIDS  advocacy  and  provider  groups, 
among  others. 

This  group  unanimously  developed 
and  submitted  a  plan  for  drug  treat- 
ment on  demand.  It  also  reported  its 
inability  to  agree  on  the  proposal  to 
provide  addicts  with  clean  needles. 
Unfortunately,  the  focus  of  public 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
debate  over  needles  rather  than  the 
unanimous  call  for  treatment  on 
demand. 

Drug  treatment  is  an  effective  way 
to  stop  the  spread  of  the  AIDS  virus. 
Fewer  addicts  in  treatment  test  posi- 
tive for  the  virus  than  addicts  not  in 
treatment.  In  the  Project  Trust  Pro- 
gram at  Boston  City  Hospital,  35%  of 
the  addicts  not  in  treatment  were 
positive  for  the  AIDS  virus,  compared 
to  only  15%  of  those  in  treatment  or 
recovering.  An  addict  in  treatment  is 
more  likely  to  be  employed,  less 
likely  to  be  arrested,  and  generally 
more  responsible  in  all  areas  of  life. 
Education  about  preventing  AIDS  is 
more  effective  when  an  addict  is 
drug-free  than  when  he  or  she  is  still 
using.  Even  during  a  relapse,  this 
education  can  save  an  addict's  life. 

Drug  treatment  is  the  only  approach 
that  addresses  both  deadly  epidemics, 
drug  addiction  and  AIDS.  Residents 
continued  on  page  3 
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Let's  eat  out 

Whether  you  brown-bag  a  tuna 
sandwich,  toss  a  few  burgers  on  the 
backyard  grill,  or  fill  a  picnic  basket 
with  fried  chicken,  cole  slaw,  potato 
salad  and  pie,  eating  outdoors  is  one 
of  the  pleasures  of  warm  summer 
weather. 

Unfortunately,  rain  isn't  the  only 
thing  that  can  spoil  a  good  picnic  or 
cookout.  Many  of  our  favorite 
summer  foods  are  also  the  favorite 
breeding  grounds  of  bacteria  that  can 
cause  food  poisoning.  The  most 
common  culprits  are  meat,  poultry, 
fish,  shellfish,  and  anything  made 
with  eggs,  mayonnaise,  or  dairy 
products.  But  if  you  follow  the 
guidelines  below,  you  can  enjoy  these 
foods  without  worry. 

Prepare  with  care.  Wash  your 
hands  thoroughly  before  touching 
any  food.  Wash  them  again,  along 
with  all  dishes,  cutting  boards,  and 
utensils  used,  immediately  after  pre- 
paring raw  meat,  poultry,  seafood  or 
eggs. 

Cook  it  completely.  Complete 
cooking  will  kill  any  harmful  bacteria 
in  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  fish  and 
shellfish.  If  the  meat  is  red,  the 


medical  waste  (continued) 

The  second  prong  is  a  proposal  to 
expand  medical  waste  regulations  to 
cover  small  generators.  Massachusetts 
was  one  of  the  first  states  to  regulate 
infectious  wastes,  describing  in  detail 
the  approved  methods  of  disposal: 
incineration;  or  disinfection,  grinding 
of  any  "sharps"  (such  as  needles  and 
scalpels),  and  shipment  to  a  landfill. 
The  regulations  also  require  a  cradle- 
to-grave  paper  trail  so  any  mis- 
handled waste  can  be  traced. 

Only  large  generators  of  medical 
waste  —  hospitals  and  clinical 
laboratories  —  are  covered  bv  the 
current  regulations.  The  expanded 
version,  expected  to  take  effect  this 
summer,  would  cover  all  generators 
except  households.  These  regulations 
should  ensure  that  medical  waste 
from  doctors,  dentists,  veterinarians 
and  other  small  generators  is 
properly  disposed  of,  not  left  in 
dumpsters  or  curbside  trash  where 
children  and  animals  can  easily  get 


poultry  is  pink  or  the  eggs  are  runny, 
they  aren't  done  yet. 


Keep  hot  foods  hot  and  cold  foods 
cold.  Eat  hot  foods  immediately  after 
you  cook  them.  Keep  salads  and 
other  cold  foods  —  including  food 
cooked  ahead  of  time  for  picnics  —  in 


into  it  and  spread  it  around. 

With  the  labeling  requirements  and 
tracking  system  in  place,  medical 
waste  that  is  improperly  disposed  of 
can  be  traced  and  the  violators  fined 
or  prosecuted  under  DEQE's  solid 
waste  regulations. 

Although  there  are  no  regulations 
covering  medical  waste  from  households, 
the  Department  is  urging  doctors  to 
teach  their  patients  how  to  safely  dis- 
pose of  syringes  used  for  insulin  and 
other  medications.  DPH  recom- 
mends that  used  needles  and  syringes 
be  kept  soaking  in  bleach  and  water 
inside  a  coffee  can  or  wide-mouthed 
jar.  Once  the  container  is  full,  it 
should  be  tightly  capped  before  dis- 
posal in  the  home  rubbish.  The 
puncture-proof  container  protects 
trash  haulers  from  the  needles;  if  it 
breaks  open,  the  bleach  solution 
guarantees  that  the  needles  have  been 
completely  disinfected. 


the  refrigerator  or  cooler  until  you  are 
ready  to  serve.  Put  leftovers  back  in 
the  fridge  or  cooler  as  soon  as  the 
meal  is  over. 

If  your  favorite  summer  meal  is  a 
cookout,  remember  that  you're  deal- 
ing with  fire.  Set  the  grill  on  a  level 
surface  away  from  walls,  overhanging 
branches,  and  anything  else  that 
might  burn.  Keep  kids  and  pets  away 
from  the  grill  so  they  don't  burn 
themselves  or  tip  it  over. 

Never  add  lighter  fluid  to  coals  that 
are  already  lit.  If  the  fire  hasn't 
caught  well  enough,  add  dry  twigs  or 
bits  of  paper  to  the  base  of  the  coals. 

When  you're  done,  soak  the  coals 
with  water  and  let  the  grill  cool  over- 
night. Never  bring  used  charcoal 
indoors.  Coals  that  feel  dry  and  cold 
can  still  be  smoldering  inside,  creat- 
ing deadly  carbon  monoxide. 

If  you  follow  these  simple  guidelines 
for  your  picnics  and  barbecues,  the 
only  thing  youH  have  to  worry  about 
is  the  weather. 


Front-page  news! 

An  article  written  by  Janice 
Mirabassi  of  the  Department's 
Statewide  Comprehensive  Injury  Pre- 
vention Program  (SCIPP)  was  front- 
page news  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
New  England  Educator.  The  article, 
called  "Is  Your  Playground  Safe?," 
shatters  some  common  myths  about 
the  causes  of  playground  injuries. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
environment  in  which  children  play 
can  pose  more  hazards  than  risk- 
taking  or  lack  of  supervision.  Some 
of  the  most  common  injury-producing 
playground  problems  are  unyielding 
surfaces  (such  as  concrete  and 
asphalt)  and  deteriorating  or  poorly 
designed  equipment.  The  article  also 
reveals  that,  of  playground  injuries 
requiring  hospital  treatment,  76% 
resulted  from  a  fall.  The  types  of 
injuries  that  sent  children  to  the  hos- 
pital included  open  wounds  (29%), 
head  injuries  (20%),  and  fractured 
limbs  (20%).  The  lion's  share  of 
hospital-treated  injuries  involved  only 
a  few  types  of  playground  equipment: 
swings,  slides,  monkey  bars  and 
seesaws.  a 


corner  office  (continued) 

of  communities  where  substance 
abuse  and  the  related  crime,  violence 
and  poverty  are  serious  problems 
have  fought  for  decades  for  more 
treatment  services.  We  must  dedicate 
our  energies  to  addressing  these  con- 
cerns as  we  fight  the  AIDS  epidemic. 

Some  claim  that  clean  needle  pro- 
grams are  an  effective  way  to  draw 
addicts  into  treatment,  but  such 
strategies  are  meaningless  where 
treatment  slots  are  unavailable.  In 
Massachusetts,  we  need  more  drug 
treatment  just  to  meet  the  current 
demand.  Many  of  the  estimated 
40,000  addicts  in  this  state  are  already 
on  waiting  lists,  often  waiting  weeks 
or  months  for  drug  treatment. 

Rapid  increases  in  treatment  are 
possible.  We  can  be  proud  that  the 
Department,  with  the  support  of  the 


Lyme  time 

Late  May  until  early  fall  is  the 
season  of  peak  activity  for  the 
tiny  ticks  that  carry  Lyme  disease.  It 
is  also  the  season  when  people  spend 
the  most  time  working  and  playing 
outdoors  where  the  ticks  can  get  at 
them. 

Lyme  disease  is  a  bacterial  infection 
that  is  not  fatal  but  can  be  painful  and 
potentially  debilitating.  In  many  (but 
not  all)  infected  people,  the  first  sign 
is  a  rash  that  begins  as  a  small  red 
area  and  spreads  out,  often  fading  in 
the  center  so  it  resembles  a  donut. 
Other  early  symptoms  —  fever, 
headache,  fatigue,  aching  joints  and 
muscles,  sore  throat,  swollen  glands  — 
resemble  the  flu.  These  and  other 
symptoms  vary  in  severity  and  may 
come  and  go  on  their  own.  However, 
even  if  the  symptoms  disappear,  early 
diagnosis  and  treatment  with  antibiotics 
are  essential  to  prevent  the  arthritis, 
neurological  complications,  and  car- 
diovascular problems  that  can  develop 
in  later  stages  of  Lyme  disease. 

The  only  way  to  get  Lyme  disease 
is  by  the  bite  of  an  infected  tick.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  tick  carrier  is  no 
bigger  than  a  poppy  seed.  These  ticks 
cling  to  vegetation  in  and  near 
wooded  areas,  grass  and  brush. 
Lyme-carrying  ticks  are  spreading 
inland  and  have  now  been  found  in 


Dukakis  administration  and  the 
Legislature,  has  increased  the  number 
of  IV  drug  addicts  served  in  publicly 
funded  programs  from  7,800  in  1987 
to  more  than  15,000  this  year. 
(Another  5,000  people  are  served  by 
privately  funded  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams.) Despite  this  dramatic  increase, 
the  waiting  list  is  still  1,000  names 
long,  and  does  not  include  those 
addicts  who  have  become  dis- 
couraged and  are  no  longer  on  the 
list. 

We  have  an  opportunity  right  now 
to  address  both  the  AIDS  and  the 
drug  abuse  epidemics,  which  our 
drug  treatment  plan  was  designed  to 
do.  The  state's  fiscal  constraints  force 
us  to  focus  on  strategies  that  save 
both  lives  and  money,  and  drug  treat- 
ment on  demand  is  one  such  strategy. 
If  we  fail  to  seize  this  opportunity,  if 


most  regions  of  the  state,  so  anyone 
spending  time  outdoors  should  take 
preventive  measures. 

The  ticks  neither  jump  nor  fly;  the 
only  way  they  can  transfer  themselves 
to  you  is  by  direct  contact.  You  can 
keep  them  off  your  skin  by  wearing 
long-sleeved  shirts  and  tucking  your 
pants  into  your  socks.  The  tiny  ticks 
will  be  easier  to  spot  if  you  wear  light 
colors.  Insect  repellants  made  with 
DEET  (check  the  label)  will  also  help 
protect  you. 

At  the  end  of  any  day  you  spend 
outdoors,  check  yourself  and  your 
children  for  ticks.  Their  favorite  spots 
are  the  legs,  sides,  arms  and  underarms, 
but  they  can  be  anywhere  on  the 
body.  If  you  find  a  tick,  use  tweezers 
to  grip  its  body  firmly  and  pull  it 
straight  out.  Drown  the  tick  in 
alcohol  or  kerosene,  wash  your  hands, 
and  apply  antiseptic  to  the  bite. 

Finding  an  embedded  tick  does  not 
necessarily  mean  you  will  get  Lyme 
disease.  Not  all  ticks  are  infected,  and 
even  those  that  are  must  be  attached 
for  12  or  more  hours  to  transmit  the 
infection.  If  a  rash  or  flu-like 
symptoms  do  develop,  see  a  doctor 
promptly  for  evaluation  and  treatment. 


we  concentrate  our  attention  on  just 
one  epidemic  and  not  the  other,  if  we 
ignore  the  very  real  concerns  of  the 
communities  that  have  lived  with  the 
social  and  economic  problems 
associated  with  drug  addiction,  then 
we  will  have  failed  to  respond  to 
these  epidemics  with  our  best. 

The  clean  needle  issue  may  divide 
us,  but  the  obligation  to  offer  treat- 
ment unites  us.  Treatment  on 
demand  is  not  a  "pie  in  the  sky"  idea, 
and  needle  distribution  is  not  the 
only,  nor  the  best,  nor  even  the 
cheapest  option  available.  Treatment 
on  demand  is  both  an  attainable  goal 
and  the  very  best  we  have  to  offer  the 
people  of  Massachusetts. 


Deborah  Prothrow-Stith 


Water  safety 

For  tots 

•  A  toddler  can  drown  in  less  than 
an  inch  of  water,  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  answer  the  telephone. 

•  Pools,  bathtubs  and  beaches  are 
the  obvious  hazards,  but  small 
children  have  also  drowned  in 
toilets,  buckets,  diaper  pails,  and 
picnic  coolers. 

•  Supervising  small  children  in  or 
near  the  water  means  constant  eye 
contact.  Being  within  earshot  isn't 
enough;  a  child  who  falls  in  or 
slips  under  won't  be  able  to  yell  for 
help. 

For  everyone 

•  Even  good  swimmers  can  drown. 
Always  swim  with  someone  else, 
and  get  out  of  the  water  if  you  fee! 
tired. 

•  If  you  jump  into  a  pool  or  off  a 
boat  or  dock,  jump  feet  first  the 
first  time.  Diving  head  first  when 
you're  not  sure  of  the  depth  or 
what's  under  the  water  can  leave 
you  crippled  —  or  dead. 

•  Always  wear  a  life  vest  when  you 
go  boating,  waterskiing  or 
windsurfing. 

•  Drinking  and  boating  is  as 
dangerous  as  drinking  and  driving. 
If  you've  been  drinking,  let  some- 
one else  handle  the  boat. 


spotlight 


There  are  many  state  employees  who  perform  with  excellence  each  and 
every  day.  As  in  any  system,  however,  many  of  those  who  excel  may  go 
unrecognized.  For  this  reason,  the  Commonwealth's  Performance  Recognition 
Program  was  created  to  acknowledge  and  reward  those  employees. 
Commissioner  Prothrow-Stith  has  made  the  final  selections  for  this  year's 
award  recipients  from  DPH.  They  are: 

The  Brookdale  Training  Group  of  Cushing  Hospital 
Mary  Carter,  Janitor,  Center  for  Disease  Control 

The  Case  Management  staff,  Bureau  of  Parent,  Child  and  Adolescent  Health 
The  Community  Assessment  Unit  staff,  Division  of  Environmental 

Epidemiology  and  Toxicology 
The  Clinical  Laboratory  staff  of  Shattuck  Hospital 
Blake  Molleur,  Executive  Director,  Western  Massachusetts  Hospital 
David  Mulligan,  Director,  Substance  Abuse  Services 
Shoshana  Rosenfeld,  Adolescent  AIDS  Educator,  AIDS  Program 
Carol  Weisberg,  Deputy  Budget  Director,  Central  Office 
The  WIC  Program  staff 
The  Women's  Health  Unit  staff 
Phyllis  Zeuli,  Assistant  Registrar,  Vital  Records 

These  and  all  other  state  employees  awarded  the  Commonwealth's  Citation 
for  Outstanding  Performance  are  eligible  for  the  Manuel  Carballo  Governor's 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Public  Service.  Only  ten  of  these  prestigious  awards 
are  given  each  year,  based  on  nominations  made  by  the  heads  of  state  agen- 
cies. This  year,  the  Commissioner  has  nominated  David  Mulligan.  As  Director 
of  Substance  Abuse  Services,  Mulligan  has  exemplified  the  very  highest 
standards  of  public  service. 

The  Department  extends  its  congratulations  and  thanks  to  all  recipients  for 
their  unwavering  commitment  to  the  Department  and  the  residents  of 
Massachusetts. 


by  the  way 


Insurance  news 

The  Group  Insurance  Commission  has  announced  that  the  State  Hancock 
Plan  will  increase  its  monthly  premium  effective  July  1,  1989.  (You  may  have 
noticed  the  bigger  deduction  in  your  paycheck  this  month.)  The  following 
rates  reflect  this  increase: 


Basic  Life  Insurance  Plus  Individual 

Hancock  without  CIC*  $20.22 

Hancock  with  CIC*  $30.65 

Hancock  with  CIC*  and  MNA**  $30.90 


Family 

$46.37 
$70.57 
$70.82 


"Catastrophic  Illness  Coverage 


'Medically  Necessary  Abortion 


The  monthly  premium  for  HMOs  remains  40c.  However,  pending  legisla- 
tion (the  90:10  bill)  would  require  all  state  employees  to  pay  10%  of  their 
health  insurance  premium,  regardless  of  which  plan  they  carry.  For  more 
information,  please  call  GIC's  Public  Information  Unit  at  (617)  727-2310. 

Reminder  to  supervisors 

Supervisors  should  discuss  attendance  records  with  employees  during  the 
final  stage  of  the  EPRS  evaluation  and  complete  the  attendance  profile  at  the 
bottom  of  the  EPRS  forms.  For  a  copy  of  your  division's  Sick  Leave  Utilization 
Report,  please  contact  your  deputy  commissioner,  assistant  commissioner  or 
division  director. 

Student  coverage 

If  your  health  plan  provided  coverage  for  a  dependent  student  who  recently 
graduated,  she  or  he  needs  new  coverage.  Call  the  Group  Insurance 
Commission's  Student  Unit  at  (617)  727-4990  to  find  out  what  the  options  are. 


Calendar 


June  30 

Deadline  for  filing  applications  for 
the  Social  Worker  IV  Civil  Service 
Exam.  This  exam  is  for  state  service 
positions  and  requires  a  $20  examina- 
tion fee.  For  more  information  on 
this  and  other  Civil  Service  exams, 
please  call  the  Department  of  Personnel 
Administration's  Exam  Bureau  at 
(617)  727-7579. 

June  30 

Come  to  the  Annual  Summer 
Cookout  at  the  State  Lab!  There'll  be 
a  disc  jockey,  road  race,  tug  of  war, 
volleyball,  plenty  of  food  and  more, 
for  only  $10  per  person  (only  $4  for 
children  under  12).  There  will  also 
be  a  sports  challenge  this  year,  so  get 
your  teams  ready!  Contact  John 
Sorrentino's  office  at  (617)  522-3700, 
xl06,  for  more  information. 

July  15 

NAGE  (Bargaining  Units  1,  3  and 
6)  open  enrollment  for  union  dental 
plans  begins.  Information  on  both 
open  and  closed  plans  will  be  mailed 
to  members'  homes  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  July.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  NAGE  at  (617)  268-5002. 


A  note  to  our  readers 

Like  summer  clothes,  DPH  news 
will  be  shorter  and  lighter  during  July 
and  August.  Well  be  back  to  full 
length  in  the  fall. 
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2nd  Annual  DPH  Day  on  the  Hill 

This  year's  exposition  used  the  theme  "Working  Together:  DPH  and  Our 
Partners"  to  focus  on  the  wide  variety  of  AIDS  programs  and  activities 
supported  by  the  Department.  The  highlight  of  the  day  was  an  award 
ceremony  honoring  several  programs  dedicated  to  preventing  the  spread  of 
AIDS  and  providing  care  for  people  living  with  AIDS. 


spotlight 


Fellow  recipients  Hortensia  Amaro  (Latino  Health  Network)  and  Dale  Orlando  (Fenway  Com- 
munity Health  Center)  applaud  while  Zoila  Feldman  of  the  Great  Brook  Valley  Community 
Health  Center  accepts  an  award  from  Public  Health  Commissioner  Deborah  Prothrow-Stith  and 
Human  Services  Secretary  Philip  Johnston. 


Young  Nation  sings  "Stop  the  Madness,"  a  rap 
song  about  preventing  AIDS  written  by  the 
group.  Young  Nation  is  based  at  the  Dorches- 
ter Youth  Collaborative. 


WEATOC,  a  Roxbury-based  troupe  that  stages 
skits  with  health  education  themes,  performs 
for  the  State  House  crowd. 


Omega  Bradley,  a  registered  nurse 
who  works  in  the  AIDS  unit  at 
the  Lemuel  Shattuck  Hospital,  recently 
won  the  1989  Pride  in  Medicine 
Nurse/Physician  Quality  Award  for 
her  outstanding  commitment  to  her 
work.  Bradley  is  one  of  only  five 
registered  nurses  in  the  state  to 
receive  this  award. 

The  Pride  in  Medicine  Project  is 
the  first  statewide  program  that 
focuses  on  the  importance  of  positive 
working  relationships  between  nurses 
and  doctors.  It  was  organized  at  Bay 
State  Medical  Center  in  1987  to 
programmatically  support  positive 
approaches  to  health  care.  The 
Project  has  since  grown  statewide  and 
was  featured  at  the  American  Medical 
Association's  National  Leadership 
Conference  in  1989. 

Each  year  the  Project  sponsors  a 
statewide  contest.  This  year, 
physicians  were  asked  to  nominate 
nurses  who  are  models  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  nurses  were  asked  to  do 
the  same  for  doctors. 

Essays  nominating  nurses  and 
physicians  were  submitted  from  all 
over  the  state.  A  panel  of  doctors  and 
nurses  judged  the  nominees  on  the 
bases  of  commitment  to  patient  care, 
positive  effect  on  other  professionals, 
and  humanitarianism. 
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New  feature 

Who  regulates  health  clubs  in 
Massachusetts?  Does  the  state  offer 
its  employees  dental  and  optical 
coverage?  Is  it  really  against  the  law 
for  stores  to  accept  returned  bathing 
suits? 

If  you  don't  know,  how  can  you 
find  out? 

Read  "Answers,"  a  new  feature  that 
DPH  news  will  introduce  next  month. 
"Answers"  will  make  your  work  life  a 
little  easier  by  guiding  you  through 
the  maze  of  state  government  so  you 
can  field  just  about  any  call,  and  by 
making  sure  you  understand  your 
benefits,  rights  and  responsibilities  as 
a  DPH  employee. 

If  you  have  a  personnel  question  or 
you've  ever  been  stumped  by  a 
citizen's  call,  write  to  Caryl  Haddock 
or  Heather  MacBean  at  the  Central 
Office  —  and  leave  the  research  to  us. 


August  28 

Summer  Blood  Drive  at  the  Central 
Office.  You  probably  won't  be  think- 
ing of  the  blood  supply  in  Massa- 
chusetts while  you're  windsurfing  on 
Lake  Winnipesauke,  but  blood  is 
needed  now  more  than  ever.  People 
are  more  active  during  the  summer 
months  so  there  are  usually  more 
accidents,  which  in  turn  cause  a  strain 
on  the  blood  supply.  Take  an  hour 
(or  less)  out  of  your  busy  summer 
schedule  on  Monday,  August  28  to 
show  how  much  you  care  by  donat- 
ing blood.  The  Summer  Blood  Drive 
will  be  held  from  9  am  to  2  pm  in  the 
Public  Health  Council  Room.  Watch 
for  the  sign-up  sheet;  when  it  lands 
on  your  desk,  top  off  your  summer  in 
grand  style  by  signing  up  to  give. 

September  17 

The  Fourth  Annual  Making  Strides 
-  Terry  Fox  Run.  The  Massachusetts 
Division  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society's  plans  are  already  underway 
for  the  five-mile,  noncompetitive 
"move-along-athon."  Current  and 
recovered  cancer  patients  and  their 
families  and  friends  will  kick  off  the 
event  from  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel. 
The  course  follows  the  Charles  River 
Esplanade  in  Boston  and  is  dedicted 
to  the  memory  of  Terry  Fox,  a 
courageous  Canadian  cancer  amputee. 
The  day's  events  have  two  goals:  to 
raise  funds  for  the  American  Cancer 


Society  and  to  raise  awareness  that 
cancer  can  be  beaten. 

Registration  forms  are  available  ai 
any  American  Cancer  Society  office. 
In  addition  to  participants,  the  Society 
also  needs  nearly  500  volunteers  to 
ensure  a  successful  event.  If  you'd 
like  to  participate  or  volunteer,  please 
call  1-800-952-7664. 
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Free  flicks 

WBZ-TV  and  the  MDC  are  spon- 
soring free  Friday  night  movies  at  the 
Hatch  Shell  on  the  Esplanade.  Singing 
in  the  Rain  (July  21),  The  African 
Queen  (July  28),  Rain  Man  (August 
18)  and  The  Sound  of  Music  (August 
25)  are  all  scheduled  to  begin  at  8:30 
pm. 

Summer  clothes 

Although  the  Department  does  not 
have  an  official  dress  code,  the 
Commissioner  would  like  to  remind 
all  staff  that  shorts  and  bare  midriffs 
are  inappropriate  in  the  workplace. 

Free  concerts 

Lafayette  Place  in  Boston  is  putting 
on  free  outdoor  concerts  and  dancing 
in  the  courtyard,  every  Thursday 
night  from  6  to  10  pm  during  July 
and  August.  Urban  Renewal  Band, 
the  Marsels,  Calypso  Hurricane  and 
more  are  scheduled  to  play.  Pick  up 
a  "Dance  the  Night  Away"  pin  and 
get  a  special  bonus  when  you  wear  it 
to  any  participating  restaurant.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  informa- 
tion booth  in  the  lobby  at  Lafayette 
Place. 


Calendar 

August  11 

Deadline  for  filing  applications  for 
the  Administrative  Assistant  I  and 
Administrative  Assistant  II  Civil  Serv- 
ice exams.  These  are  separate  exams 
for  state  service;  each  requires  a  $20 
examination  fee.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  these  and  other  Civil  Service 
exams,  please  call  the  Department  of 
Personnel  Administration's  Exam 
Bureau  at  (617)  727-7579. 


State  Employees  Credit  Union 

The  Massachusetts  State  Employees  Credit  Union,  now  located  at 
2  Boylston  Street  in  Boston,  offers  the  following  services  to  its  members. 

•  Share  accounts,  which  automatically  deduct  a  set  amount  from  your  pay  and 
deposit  it  into  your  savings  or  NOW  checking  account. 

•  Plateau  dividends  on  share  accounts  from  5.00%  to  6.25%,  based  on 
minimum  monthly  balance. 

•  Dividends  of  5.25%  on  NOW  checking  accounts,  from  day  of  deposit  to  day 
of  withdrawal. 

•  Withdrawal  by  mail,  by  automatic  teller  machine,  or  in  person. 

•  Vacation  and  Christmas  Club  accounts  that  pay  5.5%  in  dividends  and  are 
available  through  payroll  deductions,  by  mail,  or  in  person. 

•  Direct  deposit  of  paychecks,  with  monthly  service  charges  waived  on  NOW 
checking  accounts  and  ATM  cards,  and  Wfa  off  the  annual  percentage  rate 
of  unsecured  personal  loans. 

•  New  and  used  car  loans. 

•  Personal  loans  at  one  of  the  lowest  rates  in  the  state. 

•  Balance  by  phone  from  touch-tone  phones. 

For  more  information,  call  SECU  at  (617)  451-2422  or  stop  by  the  Division  of 
Human  Resources  on  the  second  floor  at  150  Tremont. 
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Run  for  the  money 


Since  1983,  many  Boston-area  companies  have  accepted  the  "Corporate 
Challenge"  and  fielded  teams  to  run  in  the  Manufacturers  Hanover  Race.  This 
year  a  hardy  group  of  DPH  employees  took  the  challenge  and  ran  in  a  field  of 
687  teams.  The  3.5  mile  race  attracted  over  10,000  participants  to  help  raise 
money  for  the  New  England  Athletics  Congress,  a  nonprofit  group  that  serves 
local  running  clubs. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Bank,  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  U.S.,  has 
sponsored  the  annual  race  since  1977.  The  race  was  first  held  in  Boston  in 
1983  and  is  now  run  in  Oslo,  London  and  13  U.S.  cities. 


The  DPH  runners,  back  row:  Joan  McDuff  (Administration),  Kathleen  English  (Office 
of  Nutrition),  Suzanne  Mager  (Legal  Office). 

Middle  row:  John  Sheff  (PCAH  Statistics  &  Evaluation  Office),  Tim  Green  (Health 
Care  Quality) ,  Nancy  Still  (Determination  of  Need) ,  Janice  Boitotte  (Mass.  Center  for 
Disease  Control),  Janet  Bath  (Health  Promotion  Sciences). 

Front  row:  Bernadette  Green  (Adult  &  Elderly  Health),  Frank  Burns  (Central  Services), 
Deborah  Allen  (Health  Promotion  Sciences),  Carol  Sunde  (Handicapped  Children's 
Services) . 


Rx  by  mail 


It's  not  quite  like  ordering  the  latest 
fashions  from  a  sale  catalogue,  but  it 
can  be  just  as  convenient.  Through 
the  Voluntary  Mail  Order  Prescription 
Drug  Program,  employees  and  retirees 
who  are  members  of  the  State  Han- 
cock Plan  can  save  both  time  and 
money.  The  program  lets  members 
buy  up  to  a  90-day  supply  of  medica- 
tion by  mail  for  only  $3.00  per 
covered  maintenance  drug  prescription. 

Even  if  you  need  medication  right 
away,  you  can  still  take  advantage  of 
the  program  if  you'll  be  taking  the 
drug  for  a  few  months  or  longer.  Just 
ask  your  doctor  for  two  separate  pre- 
scriptions: one  for  a  21-day  supply 
and  one  for  the  balance  (up  to  90 
days'  worth)  which  you  can  then 
order  by  mail. 

The  program  is  easy  to  use  and  you 
can  find  out  how  by  calling  National 
Rx  Services  toll-free  at  1-800-950- 
5070  for  an  information  kit.  When 
you  join  the  Voluntary  Mail  Order 
Prescription  Drug  Program,  long-term 
prescription  drugs  are  as  close  as 
your  mailbox. 


Contract  questions? 

If  you  have  a  question  about  your 
contract,  your  union  is  the  best  source 
of  information. 


NAGE  (Units  1,  3  &  6) 
AFSCME  (Unit  2) 
MNA  (Unit  7) 
SEIU  (Units  8  &  10) 
MOSES  (Unit  9) 


(617)  268-5002 
(617)  367-6000 
(617)  821-4625 
(617)  282-2509 
(617)  367-2727 
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Answers 

Some  stores  claim  that  it's  against  the 
state  health  laws  for  them  to  accept 
returned  bathing  suits.  Is  that  true? 

No.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Massachusetts  health  laws  that  pro- 
hibits the  return  of  any  garment, 
including  bathing  suits  and  under- 
wear. The  state  does,  however,  have 
a  consumer  law  that  covers  store 
return  policies.  In  short,  the  law  says 
that  a  store  can  set  any  return  policy 
it  likes,  but  signs  explaining  that 
policy  must  be  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously posted  in  the  store.  No 
matter  what  the  policy  is,  the  store 
must  accept  the  return  of  defective 
merchandise.  If  the  store  in  question 
has  not  complied  with  the  law,  call 
the  state  Attorney  General's  Office  at 
(617)  727-8400  in  Boston,  or  at  (413) 
785-1951  in  Springfield. 


by  the  way 


A  note  to  our  readers 

Because  of  the  current  budget  situa- 
tion, DPH  news  is  suspending  publica- 
tion indefinitely.  The  newsletter  staff 
would  like  to  thank  all  our  readers 
and  contributors  for  their  interest. 


COMEC 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts Employees  Campaign 
(COMEC)  for  150  Tremont,  80 
Boylston  and  the  State  Lab  is  coming 
to  a  close.  Because  of  our  past 
campaign  successes,  we  were  asked  to 
be  the  pacesetter  agency  for  the 
Commonwealth.  Our  goal  this  year  is 
high  but  the  needs  of  the  receiving 
organizations  are  even  higher.  If 
you've  already  donated,  thank  you! 
If  not,  please  remember  to  drop  off 
your  donation  with  Ron  Cruz,  Direc- 
tor, Affirmative  Action  Office,  2nd 
floor,  Central  Office. 

If  you  did  not  receive  a  pledge 
card,  please  see  your  Personnel 
Liaison. 

Think  snow 

The  Boston  Ski  &  Sports  Club  is 
already  planning  ahead  to  get  the  best 
deals  on  winter  fun  for  you.  Boston 
Ski  &  Sports  will  be  downhill  and 
cross-country  skiing  every  weekend 
this  winter  at  great  resorts  such  as 
Sugarloaf,  Stowe,  Smuggler's  Notch 
and  more.  Book  a  group  of  friends  or 
co-workers  and  you  can  ski  for  free! 
Call  the  Boston  Ski  &  Sports  Club  at 
(617)  789-4070  or  write  to  214 
Lincoln  Street,  Allston,  MA  02134  for 
details. 


spotlight 


Lemuel  Shattuck  Hospital  recently  hosted  a  graduation  ceremony  for 
employees  who  completed  Adult  Education  and  English  as  a  Second 
Language  classes.  The  courses,  which  were  sponsored  by  AFSCME  and  the 
Joint  Labor/Management  Program  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of 
Employee  Relations,  were  taught  by  faculty  from  Roxbury  Community 
College.  The  ceremony  included  a  surprise  for  the  faculty,  who  were 
showered  with  gifts  from  their  students.  Marva  Serotkin,  the  Shattuck's  Execu- 
tive Director,  and  Kathy  Purcell,  L.P.N.  (representing  AFSCME),  were  on  hand 
to  congratulate  the  graduates  and  encourage  them  to  continue  their  education. 
The  graduates  are: 


Housekeeping 

Marie  Amilus 
Lloyd  Burgess 
Sary  Chan 
Andre  Desir 
Jen  Ebanks 
Elie  Pierre  Hector 
Stanley  Lewis 
Josiah  Marshall 
Margarita  Oliveras 
Lucille  Thomas 


Camita  Vales 
Georgina  Sayas 

Central  Supply 

Kenny  Erskine 
Zeinna  Forbes 
Veronica  Haynes 
Gloria  Jones 


Nursing  Assistants 

Marie  Exilhomme 
Magella  Germain 
Yolene  Joachim 

Mental  Health  Assistant 

Josette  Neuvieme 
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Massachusetts  Center  for  Disease  Control 

Madernie  Brutus 


Exam  postponed 

If  you  missed  the  deadline  to  file 
for  the  August  4  Unassembled  Open 
Competitive  Exams  for  Public  Health 
Nursing  Advisor  I  and  II,  you  have  a 
second  chance.  The  Department  of 
Personnel  Administration  has  post- 
poned the  exams  and  will  issue 
revised  announcements  with  the  new 
exam  date  at  the  end  of  this  month. 


Calendar 

August  24 

MBA  Lunchtime  Seminar.  Henry 
Johnson,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
the  MBA  Program  at  UMass/Boston, 
will  talk  about  the  program  and  how 
the  state's  Tuition  Remission  Program 
can  be  applied  to  it.  The  seminar  is 
sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Human 
Resources  and  will  be  held  in  the 
Public  Health  Council  Room  from  1 
to  2  pm.  Don't  forget  your  lunch! 

August  28 

Summer  Blood  Drive  Gala  at  the 

Central  Office.  Sign  up  now  for  the 
social  event  of  the  season.  After 
gallantly  donating  blood  for  people  in 
need,  you'll  be  treated  to  a  delicious 
array  of  the  finest  delicacies  (cookies, 
crackers,  cake  and  granola  bars)  and 
vintage  fruit  juices  served  in  elegant 
champagne  glasses  by  your  gracious 
hosts.  The  Gala  will  be  held  in  the 
stately  Grand  Ballroom  (Public  Health 
Council  Room)  from  9  am  'til  2  pm. 
(Black  tie  optional.)  A  limited  num- 
ber of  invitations  (appointments)  are 
available,  so  put  your  name  in  now  to 
finish  your  summer  with  style. 
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